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THE BUTTERICK TRIO. 
THE OLUNECATOR ~ THE OLSIGNER - NEW IDEA WOMANS MAGAZINE 
BUTTERICK BUNOING, MEW YORK 


W- 90 Black, Manager of Advertising @ 


If your sales are territorial—concen- 
trated where Competition can hit you 
easily and accurately— 








If you think it would cost you more effort and expense, if the same amount 
of sales were spread wide and far over the United States— 


If you think it would be harder and more expensive to win and hold 
Widespread business— 


If you think your adoption of a Widespread policy would turn your present 
i sceeeeiteteentll cmeeetenmeanadael 
business methods upside down— 


If you think the greater steadiness and safety of Widespread business 
methods are only for the BIG manufacturers— 


Better write me a letter to-day. 


Let me tell you of some of the businesses, no larger than yours, that 


videspreai licy is as easy, and more accurate, steadier — 
find a w sp d policy ys , steadier and safer. 


than Territorial work. W. H. BLACK, 
Manager of Advertising, 

Butterick Building, 

New York. 


Write tome NOW. The closer you Concentrate your sales, the better 
target you make for your Big competitor. 





The Largest, Most Efficient, Most Accurate and Economical Single Power for Business 
Promotion in the World. 








DELINEATOR DESIGNER NEW IDEA WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 


BUTTERICK TRIO 


(@ Fifth of eaeh month is closing date, now. 
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INVESTMENT EDUCATION. 





HOW THOSE TALKS ON’ SAVINGS 
AND SECURITIES IN SEVERAL 
HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINES ARE 
HELPING WALL STREET REACH 
NEW PURCHASERS OF _ BONDS, 
MORTGAGES, ETC.—BETTER INVEST- 
MENT COPY AND BETTER FINAN- 
CIAL INFORMATION SECURED 
THROUGH CO-OPERATION OF PUB- 
LISHERS AND INVESTMENT BANK- 
ERS, 





There are some interesting ten- 
dencies behind these new depart- 
ments on “How to Invest Your 
-Savings” that the magazines have 
been running the past year or 
two. r 

Of course, anybody with half 
an eye can see that the magazines 
are telling their readers how to 
invest savings because such mat- 
ter makes an excellent basis for 
soliciting the advertising patron- 
age of banks, trust companies, 
bond houses, brokers, mortgage 
companies and other dealers in 
sound investments. This part of 
it is as plain as the shortest line 
between two points. 

But the issues involved are a 
little more complex than that. A 
correct diagram of what is really 
going on would show, not a short 
straight line between A and B, 
but several lines of various 
lengths running between B and 
C, through which A hopes to 
bring pressure enough on D to 
force him to do something he has 
never done before. This some- 
thing may be represented by +. 
And also by ?. For it is not 
apparent now whether D will ever 
do it. 

A stands for investment brok- 
ers—chiefly bond houses. 
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B is the magazine publisher— 
several of him 

C is the Great Public—the plain 
peepul. 

D is the newspaper publisher 
—the villain of the plot. 

x is what the investment brok- 
ers want the newspaper publisher 
to do, and have wanted him to do 
for years, namely—clean up his 
financial advertising columns and 
throw out fake investment busi- 
ness. 

Now, when one talks with the 
magazine publisher about these 
new investment articles he is 
publishing, as reading matter, the 
magazine publisher has a highly 
ethical interpretation of a plain 
business proposition, and talks 
something like this: 

Some time ago he noticed..... 
Let him see—how long ago was 
it? Well, several years ago he 
noticed that there was an interest 
in sound investments among his 
readers. If he publishes a maga- 
zine of half a million circulation, 
this interest is probably spoken of 
@s a great popular inquiry. If 
his magazine has one-fifth that 
circulation, however, he describes 
it as a high-class, exclusive inter- 
est among a_ super-intelligent 
clientele that no other magazine 
reaches., It reflects the desire of 
gilt-edge readers to invest money 
that they don’t know what to do 
with and are afraid to keep 
around the house in such large 
sums. 

So the magazine publisher be- 
gan to respond to this demand 
for information. He published 
articles about Wall Street, bonds, 
stocks. The number of inquiries 
received was so large that then, 
and then only, he felt that he 
needed the co-operation of the 
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Wall Street houses having such 
investments for sale. So he sent 
solicitors down to get their ad- 
vertising. The solicitors found 
Wall Street rather timid. It had 
never advertised securities in such 
a high-class medium as a maga- 
zine. It knew little of good in- 
vestment copy. Wall Street’s 
idea of advertising was to print 
a bare business card on the finan- 
cial pages of certain newspapers, 
where: it was seen chiefly by 
bankers and brokers. The great 
national circulation of the maga- 
zine was something that had 
never been investigated, though 
what—asked the magazine pub- 
lisher—could approach it as a 
medium for selling securities? It 
was the logical medium. It was 
inevitable, 

By degrees a few of the more 
daring investment houses were 
coaxed into magazines. At first 
they printed mere business cards. 
But after a few months, when 
they got used to the thing, their 
copy was made informative. Since 
then other firms have come in, 
and copy has steadily improved, 
until to-day some of the maga- 
zines carry column after column 
of solid financial advertising that 
is backed by good houses and 
really tells something. 

That is the magazine publish- 
er’s version. 

But Wall Street has a different 
story. 

Wall Street says that the kind 
of investment articles magazines 
were printing when it went into 
the advertising pages were of too 
technical a character to make 
magazine advertising profitable. 
The basic advertising medium 
for an investment house is con- 
sidered by many to be the daily 
newspaper. Security issues are 
sometimes marketed very quickly, 
with a few large newspaper an- 
nouncements. The daily papers 
can give this news service. In 
addition, the newspapers have al- 
ways been the medium for finan- 
cial news, and hit the educated 
financial public directly in several 
important cities. The magazines 
undoubtedly reach thousands of 
people in towns away from the 
important centers who ought to 


buy bonds and high-grade securi- 
ties. But they are to-day only 
prospective bond-buyers. The 
time when magazine readers gen- 
erally will produce as high a per- 
centage of customers per thou- 
sand circulation as a certain little 
group of high-class newspapers 
patronized by bond houses is still 
some distance in the future. The 
magazine’s clientele needs educat- 
ing on the subject of good securi- 
ties. 

Magazine publishers agree with 
Wall Street that education is 
needed, but say that the informa- 
tion must be given in the adver- 
tiser’s own copy. Wall Street is 
doing its best to make copy edu- 
cational, but maintains that this 
information must be given in 
reading pages. 

As a result, both are giving in- 
formation, and _ each asserts 
strongly that the information 
given by the other fellow is doing 
the work, and each urges the 
other fellow to give more infor- 
mation, and better. The maga- 
zine publishers are helping Wall 
Street with its copy in paid space, 
and Wall Street is helping the 
publishers by suggestions for 
financial articles, by giving a 
straight tip now and then on the 
admission or rejection of some 
financial advertisement that looks 
good to a publisher and all wrong 
to a bond man, and by contribut- 
ing articles direct to the maga- 
zines on financial topics, 

The World’s Work seems to 
have been first to publish popular 
financial articles, beginning sever- 
al years ago with elemental pa- 
pers on the various sorts of 
sound securities, the investment 
of savings, etc—a series of ar- 
ticles that made so good an im- 
pression with both readers and 
bond houses that later C. M. 
Keys, of the Wall Street Journal, 
was added to the editorial staff 
to write such articles and advise 
readers directly about  invest- 
ments by mail, while the financial 
advertising section steadily grew. 
Success, the World To-Day, Sat- 
urday Evening Post and other 
magazines have also established 
financial departments or publish 
articles regularly, so that to-day 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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It is unfair to judge the cheapness 
or expense of an advertising medium 
solely by its rate and circulation. You 
would not think of paying a salesman 
on a scale determined by his inches or 
avoirdupois. 

Even on the common basis of so 
many inches of white space for such- 
and-such a price, THE Lapigs’ HoME 
JOURNAL will stand comparison with 
other magazines; but if you take into 
reckoning its extra efficiency, its won- 
derful hold on the confidence of its read- 
ers and its extraordinary record of results, 
you will see that it is not merely worth 
the price, but is actually an economical 
medium. 


As an extreme instance, we can take 
your thirty-five-word message to six 
million people for Thirty Dollars. 


THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


New YorK Boston CHICAGO . 
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there is a distinct uplift move- 
ment going on—a_ propaganda 
that aims to teach magazine read- 
ers to know the weeds from the 
flowers in the security market. 

Wall Street finds returns bet- 
ter and better, indicating that the 
magazine public is being educa- 
ted. It believes that this move- 
ment will have the effect of in- 
ducing newspaper publishers to 
clean up their pages and bar out 
the financial fakirs. Apart from 
a very few highest class daily 
papers, there seems to be little 
discrimination in this field in 
admitting financial advertising. 
The newspaper might be an edu- 
cator as well as the magazine, but 
as it stands to-day it is valued 
only for its efficiency in reaching 
the professional investing classes. 
Its financial columns are written 
in a technical lingo that corre- 
sponds to Greek with the general 
public. If newspaper publishers 
had deliberately studied ways of 
keeping general readers ignorant 
of sound investments, so that the 
financial fakir might work among 
them with greater ease, the pres- 
ent policies of most dailies could 
stand as good practice. This is a 
strong statement. But it con- 
tains truth, and may be made 
entirely with a view to hurting 
the newspaper publisher’s pride, 
and leading him to demonstrate 
that it is untrue in his particular 
case. 

Wall Street hopes that the 
growing financial advertising pat- 
ronage of the magazines will in- 
duce the newspapers to clean up 
their market pages, throw the 
swindler out of their Sunday is- 
sues, and begin some educational 
work along the same lines. There 
seems to be plenty of investment 
business for the dailies, too, as 
soon as they deserve it. 

Some of the financial houses 
now found in magazines are: 


Spencer Trask & Co., New York; N. W. 
me as & Co., New York; Peabody, Hough- 
teling & Co., Chicago; Fisk & Robinson, 
New York; A. B. Leach & Co., New York; 
Potter, Choate & Prentice, New York ; Red- 
mond & Co., Philadelphia; Wm. R. Comp- 
ton Co., Macon, Mo.; E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
Boston; Bertron, Storrs & Griscom, New 
York; N. W. Harris & Co. New York; A. 
H. Bickmore & Co., New York; Edward B. 
Smith & Company, Philadelvhia; Cuyler, 
Morgan & Co., New York; Guaranty Trust 
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Company, New York ; Devitt, Tremble & Co., 
Chicago; New First National Bank, Colum- 
bus Ohio, Hudson P, Rose Company, New 
York; Title Guarantee & Trust Company, 
New York, and W. T. Holtz & Co., Chicago. 


How the financial men regard 
this movement is indicated by 
what was said some time ago at 
an informal meeting of represen- 
tatives of leading investment 
banking houses, held in New 
York to discuss magazine adver- 
tising. 

“Our first advertisement in the 
World’s Work appeared in No- 
vember, 1903,” said Charles Lee 
Scovil, advertising manager for 
Spencer Trask & Co. “Up to 
November, 1905, during two 
years, we received practically no 
direct results. During that period 
Mr. Houston, one of the proprie- 
tors of this magazine, spent con- 
siderable time with us in the en- 
deavor to discover what was 
necessary to make his magazine 
an attractive and profitable me- 
dium for investment bankers. At 
the end of the second year we 
were, quite naturally, very much 
discouraged with the entire prop- 
osition. However, we decided to 
give the magazine every possible 
chance, particularly in view of the 
fact that it was an experiment, 
and the reward of our patience 
came to us in the latter part of 
1905. We attribute this result to 
the fact that about this time the 
World’s Work changed the char- 
acter of a series of financial ar- 
ticles, begun in 1902, to elemen. 
tary lines; the object being to 
create among its readers an in- 
terest in the subject of invest- 
ments, and to point out to them 
the opportunities afforded for the 
safeguarding of their money 
through the purchase of bonds 
and stocks recommended by re- 
putable investment bankers, After 
two or three of these articles ap- 
peared, our advertising returns 
were greater than the returns re- 
ceived by us from any publication 
in which we had ever advertised. 
And further than this, it is an 
established fact, with us, that the 
quality of the correspondence re- 
ceived from the reader of that 
periodical has shown steady im- 
provement from that day to the 
present time. 
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“It is my opinion that the av- 
erage magazine reader—no mat- 
ter how high the quality of cir- 
culation of the magazine may be 
—will not give much attention to 
the advertisements of investment 
bankers, until an interest in the 
subject has been created by edit- 


orial departments. | When that 
interest is created, and the 
subject treated along elemen- 


tary lines, so as to be readily 
understood by the average reader, 
it is reasonable to contend that 
the individual investor and the 
investment banker are getting the 
benefit of a service of untold 
value. The benefit to investment 
bankers, as advertisers, is, in my 
judgment, far greater than can be 
had through any other one chan- 
nel, and this statement is based 
upon actual experience as an ad- 
vertiser and a careful study of 
the situation. A large number of 
magazine proprietors argue, that 
because they refuse to carry in 
the columns of their magazines 
objectionable advertising they 
should be patronized by invest- 
ment bankers, strictly upon the 
basis of their high-class circula- 
tion. While this is important, 
yet it cannot be denied that to 
carry objectionable advertising is 
practically a suicidal policy in the 
long run, for in these days of 
enlightenment it would be only a 
question of time before such 
magazines would be barred from 
the homes of respectable people. 

“The work that is being done 
by Success Magazine and Satur- 
day Evening Post, not only in this 
respect, but also in pointing out 
to the average reader these things 
which go to make up sound in- 
vestments, and the very great 
precautions taken by investment 
houses to safeguard the interests 
of their clients, is deserving of 
the support and backing of every 
reputable investment banking 
house. The exposure of the dis- 
honest promoter is a work which 
we never can do for ourselves, 
simply for the very good reason 
that the dignity and common- 
sense conduct of our business 
make it impossible for us to come 
out frankly and tell the true 
story to the public, 


“In all of the attacks which are 
made upon Wall Street, most of 
them so absolutely unfair, we in- 
vestment bankers’ suffer the 
greatest harm. This, too, in the 
face of the fact that the service, 
rendered by us to the corpora- 
tions and the general public, af- 
fecting not only the wealthy, but 
also the wage-earner, is more 
valuable than that of any other 
one branch of business in this 
entire country. Heretofore, we 
have had no way of defending 
ourselves against these attacks, 
or rather of making it known to 
the public at large that the busi- 
ness of investment bankers is just 
as separate and distinct from 
speculative propositions as day is 
from night. The case is quite 
different now, however, for 
through the medium of the better 
class of magazines, we have per- 
haps one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities in our business experi- 
ence. Through the right kind of 
editorials, familiarizing the gen- 
eral public with investment securi- 
ties, exposing fake promoters, 
and in many other ways, hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars will 
be diverted into legitimate invest- 
ment channels. Further than this, 
a campaign of education can be 
inaugurated which will not only 
have the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the best newspapers ; but 
which will also make it a very 
serious act for any newspaper to 
explott through its advertising 
columns the story of the man 
who offers to the public a dis- 
honest proposition. 

“Even in these early days, the 
Investors’ Department of these 
magazines are receiving at the 
rate of from 5,000 to 7,000 letters 
a year, in each case. The an- 
swers to the inquiries, and the 
systematic method of handling 
the correspondence impressed us, 
in the main, as being. upon an 
exceptionally | sound basis. In 
speaking with the author of the. 
financial articles now appearing 
in the Saturday Evening Post, he 
states that the correspondence 
which they are receiving shows 
an intelligent state of inquiring 
mind among their readers, and in 
that respect the articles are sery- 














































ing their largest purpose. The 
absolute necessity of treating 
these names as strictly. confiden- 
tial should be impressed on pub- 
lishers. In other words, they 
must not be distributed, in any 
way, among the various invest- 
ment houses advertising in the 
columns of the magazines, This 
is absolutely necessary, if this 
movement is to be maintained 
upon the high plane which is es- 
sential to its permanency. It is 
perfectly obvious that if a reader 
of a magazine, after writing the 
magazine upon the subject of in- 
vestments, receives letters from 
investment houses, he will im- 
mediately become suspicious of 
the good faith of the publication. 

“When investment bankers place 
their advertising in charge of 
men qualified to make it a care- 
ful and intelligent study, it will 
in time become one of the most 
valuable and profitable branches 
of the business. In what little 
experience I have had as an ad- 


vertising representative, I have 
learned this lesson; one of the 
most important lessons: When 


the representative of a newspaper 
or magazine wants to discuss ad- 
vertising with me, he gets the 
same consideration as we expect 
to see accorded our bond men 
when presenting their business to 
prospective clients. If this policy 
is adopted by us all, if we look 
upon advertising as a part of our 
business, and try to learn a few 
things from those who are giving 
it their special study, we will save 
for our firms thousands of dol- 
lars. And we may be sure that 
without this knowledge, many 
thousands of dollars are abso- 
lutely wasted.” 

H. D. Robbins, of N. W. 
Halsey & Co., said, in part: “Ex- 
perienced bond-buyers comprise 
but a small part of the magazine 
reading public. Our principal 
benefit from magazine advertis- 
ing is the development of new 
clients from among those we can- 
not reach in regular channels. I 
believe the major portion of 
magazine readers are not well 
informed along the line of our 
business; at the same time repre- 
senting a very large sum of 
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money now going into other 
channels that may be diverted 
into the sound securities we have 
for sale, 

A campaign with this end in 
view must be on_ educational 
lines, The leading magazines are 
unusually well qualified to treat 
the subject with a frankness and 
fearlessness that cannot be done 
with the same effect through di- 
rect advertising of investment 
bankers. Further, the publishers 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are rendering a valu- 
able service to their subscribers 
in giving them this information. 
Publishers recognize this to be 
true and they also recognize that 
now is an especially opportune 
time to publish such articles. 
They also understand that even 
though a man cares little for 
finance, if he has surplus funds 
to invest, he is compelled to give 
the subject attention and, there- 
fore, welcomes accurate informa- 
tion from a magazine in which he 


has confidence. 
Heretofore, many investment 
dealers, while recognizing. the 


benefits which might accrue from 
magazine advertising have not so 
advertised partly because they 
did not want their advertisements 
buried in the midst of merchan- 
dise and financial announcements 
of more or less, principally less, 
merit. I have always contended 
that financial advertising in the 
magazines should be given em- 
phasis through preferred position 
under proper classification, or 
preferably: in conjunction with the 
educational articles on _ bonds. 
To-day, you will find financial ad- 
vertising next to financial articles 
in Success Magazine and the 
Saturday Evening Post. The 
World’s Work classifies its finan- 
cial advertising and lends em- 
phasis to it by publishing the 


“Questions and Answers” page 
in connection therewith. 
As more financial advertising 


apears in the good magazines, it 
is simply a case of the advertis- 
ers holding to uniform views on 
the subject, and not being back- 
ward about making their views 
known, in order to secure the de- 
sired recognition. 
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“Exclusion of objectionable 
financial advertising is one of the 
most important, and next to the 
educational articles, the most 
difficult of the objects to be ac- 
complished. It is right here 
where the moral and_ financial 
support of reputable investment 
dealers is most needed. It is pos- 
sible to advance several very 
conclusive arguments to publish- 
ers as to why they should exer- 
cise a strict censorship over their 
advertising columns, especially as 
regards financial advertising. 

“It is one of the fundamental 
principles of advertising that the 
productiveness of a publication to 
the advertiser is in direct ratio 
to the degree of confidence the 
readers have in the publication. 
It is quite evident that a man is 
not going to have a great deal of 
confidence in a magazine which, 
through its advertising columns, 
has influenced him to put a defin- 
ite portion of his hard-earned 
dollars in that form of negative 
security known as ‘permanent’ in- 
vestments—meaning, securities of 
negative value the market for 
which existed and always will in 
the imagination of the advertiser. 

“Magazine publishers find it 
difficult at times to procure ac- 
curate data for their educational 
articles. It is clearly essential 
that we be prepared to help pub- 
lishers out in this matter. Please 
do not misunderstand me. It is 
not intended that we go to a pub- 
lisher and say ‘Here is an article 
which we would like to have you 
publish.’ Frankly, if this were 
done, diplomatic relations with 
that magazine (if high-class) 
would cease forthwith. On the 
contrary, the committee should 
take the opposite attitude, hold- 
ing itself ready at all times to 
review articles submitted by pub- 
lishers and intended for publica- 
tion. This will insure the pub- 
lication of accurate information, 


and will be appreciated by the- 


publishers. It: is probably unnec- 
essary to stiggest that such ar- 
ticles: mtist ‘be ‘independent, not 
favoring any *house or any secu- 
rity’; in ‘fact, refraining as far as 
possible from the definite men- 
tioning of securities at all, and 


when necessary to mention by 
way of illustration, they should 
be securities of broad market 
dealt in by all of the principal 
houses.” 





WE GLADLY SHOULDER THIS 
RESPONSIBILITY. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
March 13, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Printers’ INK is responsible for the 
condition of our advertising to-day. 
The writer has been a_ subscriber 
ever since the paper was _ published, 
and if-it did not teach us how to make 
good advertising, it certainly has in- 
spired us to try and get more business, 
It is one of the most valuable publica- 
tions in this line to-day, and it giyes 
me much pleasure to speak a good word 
for the Little Schoolmaster. 
Very truly yours, 
L. D. BeErcer, 
Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, Tinners’ 
Supplies. 








It is not disputed 
that THE Recorp- 
HERALD has a larger 
net sold circulation 
than any other two cent 
paper in the United 
States, morning or 
evening, and it is the 
only morning paper in 
Chicago which freely 
gives detailed informa- 
tion as to its circula- 


tion. 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


Lincoln, Neb, 


Actual Average { 49 281 
Circulation ’ 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named, All sub. 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35¢. 
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THE FARMER AND HIS 
“BENZINE BUGGY.” 





THE AUTOMOBILE HAS MADE A 
GREAT HIT WITH THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER OF TO-DAY—THE 
AGRICULTURAL FIELD RICH IN 
POSSIBILITIES FOR THE AUTOMO- 
BILE MANUFACTURERS. 





The first thing for the Ameri- 
can public to do regarding its 
opinion of the farmer is to shake 
itself free from the notion that he 
is the blue-jeans-clad, lumpy- 
shouldered, poverty-stricken indi- 
vidual he was once thought to be. 

The American farmer to-day is 
not a hayseed—he is not impov- 
erished, poverty-stricken, or even 
poor. The late money troubles 
which brought so many gray hairs 
to the heads of business men did 
not bother him. Indeed, to judge 
from all appearances, he must be 
pretty well off. 

In an article published in a pre- 
ceding issue of Printers’ INK, it 
was pointed out that this is the 
Augustan Age of the American 
farmer's prosperity—that his crops 
are larger and his _ prospects 
brighter than at any other period 
of his development. 

Time was when the farmer had 
all he could do to raise enough, to 
supply the home demand. Last 
year he not only fed about ninety 
million hungry Americans, but had 
something like $1,055,000,000 worth 
of products left over to send abroad 
to other hungry countries. In 
1907 the average value of the corn 
crop, hay crop, oat crop, etc., fig- 
ured up to more than twenty 
per cent. higher than the value 
of the same crops for the 
previous five years, Expressed 
in dollars and _ cents, these 
and other increased crop val- 
uations amounted to something 
like $324,000,000. Not so bad, eh? 
But perhaps these figures are not 
illuminating. As long as one holds 
himself down to amounts which 
bear some resemblance to the 
yearly stipend of the average man 
interest is sustained, but when the 
amounts run up into nine and 
twelve figures, and one begins to 
talk glibly of millions of dollars’ 
worth of this and billions of dol- 
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lars’ worth of that, connection is 
sort of broken and the average 
mind refuses to follow. So let us, 
instead of discussing the values of 
the crops as a whole, find out the 
extent to which these enormous 
amounts affect the average farmer 
-—just how much of the $324,000,- 
ooo increased crop valuation can 
he salt away for his own use. 

When a man is broke and can’t 
find anything to do to relieve his 
unhappy condition he may be said 
to be poverty-stricken. When he 
has something to do but can’t get 
much for what he does, then he 
is poor. It is not until we get to 
the man who has a lot to do and 
who gets a lot for what he does 
that life begins to take on a 
roseate tinge. That man only is 
rich who has more money than his 
needs call for. It matters not that 
his needs may be very simple. If 
his income is greater than suffices 
to meet them he has money to 
spend on luxuries. And this is 
the essence of wealth— having 
money to spend on luxuries. Ac- 
cording to this standard, the aver- 
age American farmer to-day is a 
wealthy man. 

There is an element in the’ 
farming class that the public is 
accustomed to overlook. This is 
the “test-tube farmer”’—the grad- 
uate of the agricultural college. 
Yet the country is filled with him. 
His scientific methods have made 
good, and he is recognized as be- 
ing able to “coax more fodder 
from unwilling mud than any of 
the unlettered ticklers of the 
soil.” He is not only a successful 
farmer, but he is an educated man, 
possesses the broadened viewpoint. 
and has the needs arn 1 desires that 
come with education. Contact 
with him has broadened the hori- 
zon of the entire farming class, 
and as a result there is to-day 
probably no class with higher am- 
bitions or a greater desire for 
comfort and the good things of 
life than those which animate the 
peonle who till our soil. 

The success of the college-bred 
farmer is shown by the salary he 
receives, and this salary serves 
also to indicate in a way just 
what proportion of the increased 
crop valuations remains with the 
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farmer. To quote from a writer 
on the subject: 

“The graduates of the four-year 
course easily find positions in the 
Government bureaus at Washing- 
ton, in the agricultural colleges 
and in the practical management 
of large farms. In Iowa I was 
told that the salaries of graduates 
in twenty-six State colleges and 
experiment stations ranged as 
high as ten thousand dollars, the 
average amount being sixteen hun- 
dred dollars, . . About eighty per 
cent. of the graduates go back to 
the farm, often refusing salaried 
positions of from twelve to fifteen 
hundred dollars to start with. 
Thesé figures compare favorably 
with the earnings in other fields 
of endeavor—of engineers, for in- 
stance, of which the public holds 
an exaggerated notion. Some 
years ago one of the classes of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology gathered at its fifteenth 
anniversary statistics of the earn- 
ings of its members. In spite of 
the fact that several had made 
themselves millionaires, the aver- 
age income was somewhat less 
than three thousand dollars. As 
most engineers are subject to the 
expenses of city life, it is probable 
that the net results to agricultural 
graduates are greater.” 

Such facts as these, coming 
from a reliable source and backed 
by the reports of the Department 
of Agriculture, must lead to the 
conelusion that the condition of 
the American farmer to-day, quite 
irrespective of the fact that this 
is a Presidential year and that con- 
ditions in other fields are none too 
rosy, is very nearly all that could 
be desired. He has plenty of 
money, labor-saving machinery 
and scientific methods give him 
plenty of spare time, and, better 
educated and with a broadened 
horizon, he is willing and perhaps 
anxious to get in touch with things 
that will add to his own comfort 
and increase the pleasures of his 
family. Out of eight million tele- 


phones in use in the United States. 


at the present time, for instance, 
over two million are in use on 
farms. Surely this is significant. 
But even more significant is the 
fact that within the past six 
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months the old-time prejudice of 
the farmer for all manner of 
horseless_ vehicles has not only 

en largely dissipated, but it has 
been so iar replaced by a well de- 
fined and rapidly increasing inter- 
est in this convenient mode of 
transportation that many farmers 
now own, and are immensely 
proud of, their “benzine buggies.” 

A certain automobile manufac- 
turer put a small advertisement in 
a farm paper, and within a short 
time after its publication he had 
sold, as a result of that one ad- 
vertisement, his entire stock on 
hand. Another automobile manu- 
facturer inserted an advertisement 
in several farm papers, all repre- 
sented in New York by Wallace 
C. Richardson, and from that ad- 
vertisement he received one hun- 
dred inquiries and made four 
sales. Averaging fifteen hundred 
dollars to each sale, this advertiser 
realized just about six thousand 
dollars on his investment. The 
papers used offer an advertiser 
a circulation of seven hundred 
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and twenty-two thousand at 


minimum cost of three dollars an commodities 


agate line. 
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a turers of automobiles and similat 


ities, and for the purpose 
of learning more of their uses in 
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making a unit power plant. 
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lig mechanism is equally simple and 
conveniently located. 
one time eleven one-armed men 

‘| were driving Rambler cars, and there is 
without doubt more women and young 
girls driving Ramblers than any other cav. 

This is not only proof of their ease of 
control, but also of their dependable, 
smooth running qualities. They have be 
come known as the car that “runs i 
faile to "always 
Rambler cor’ “etcclla tno nF ay 

momy of up-keep, accessibi of parts. 
is the double opposed two cylinder ype fad 
as the clutch and transmission run in oil i¢ 
irks very smooth and nice.’ 
flor Farm Folder No. 31 explain- 
ing why our Model 31 ie the car for country 
roads and {arm and family use. It's free. 








The unusual success of these 
particular advertisements sug- 
gested to the writer the tremen- 
dous value theadvertising columns 
of these papers might have at the 
present time for the manufac- 


this direction he called upon Mr. 
Richardson. 

“A glance through the standard 
farm papers at the present time,” 
said Mr. Richardson, “will show 
that whereas some general maga- 
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zines have been affected in an ad- 
vertising way by the so-called 
financial depression, yet farm pap- 
ers have actually benefited by this 
situation. The reason is not hard 
to find. 

“There is no shrewder business 
man on the face of the globe than 
the’ American. He spends his 
money where he knows he can get 
the most for it, and this year he 
knows that the one man who has 
the money is the American farmer. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 
has told him that the farmer has 
ten per cent. more money than he 
had a year ago. As a result, it is 
surprising to note the many new 
lines of advertising that have 
started,up in farm papers during 
the past few months. «Some of 
these firms would not consider ad- 
vertising of any kind last fall. 
They had then more orders than 
they could fill, and in many cases 
were actually six months behind 
in shipments. Conditions, how- 
ever, are changed now. Business 
generally is not brisk, and many 
manufacturers are relying solely 
upon farm paner advertising to 
put the orders into their factories 
that will keep their men busy. 

“If you suggested several years 
ago to an automobile manufac- 
turer that he could possibly make 
sales through farm paper adver- 
tising he would probably have 
had you put out of his office as a 
dangerous lunatic. But since then 
his eyes have been opened. He 
has read with surprise the reports 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
and he is right on the job now to 
get his share of the farmers’ $324,- 
000,000 surplus cash. Among the 
liberal users of farm paper adver- 
tising space are: The Motor Car 
Company, of Detroit, makers of 
the Carter Car; the Thos.,B. Jeff- 
rey Company, ‘of Kenosha, Wis., 
makers of the Rambler automo- 
bile; the Black Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, makers of 
the Black motor buggies and sur- 
reys; the W. H. Kiblinger Com- 
pany, of Auburn, Ind., makers of 
the Kiblinger’ buggies; and the 
Bartholomew Company, of Peoria, 
makers of the Glide automobile. 
One of the prominent eastern auto- 
mobile companies has planned out 
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an extensive campaign which will 
be started shortly in the group of 
farm papers I represent. 

“These companies are all shrewd 
advertisers. They investigate 
every medium thoroughly before 
taking out any space in it. The 
fact that so many of these adver- 
tisers continue to use farm papers 
is possibly, therefore, a very strong 
argument in favor of this class 
of mediums. Even years ago, when 
farm papers carried practically no 
advertising except strictly tech- 
nical business, such as agricultural 
implements and tools, all copy was 
keyed. And more recently the at- 
titude of the general advertiser 
has still been the same. 'He has 
expected to trace direct. results in 
cash returns and these cash re- 
turns have had to-be sufficiently 
large to show him a profit or he 
would not continue. It is’a’splen- 
did tribute to the effectiveness of 
farm Papers in producing results 
that, in spite of this severe test, 
the standard papers not only held 
a large proportion of the business 
which they have been carrying 
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from year to year, but in addition 
are securing new lines of copy, 
based upon new selling plans, 
which involve the co-operation of 
the dealer—something never at- 
tempted in the old days. Manu- 
facturers are beginning to recog- 
nize that the farmer and his wife 
buy the bulk of their goods from 
dealers in neighboring towns. 
These general advertisers now key 
their advertisements in most cases 
merely to see whether the paper 
is a live one and likely to bring 
in inquiries for catalogues and in- 
formation. The inquiries are now 
always turned over to the local 
dealers. There is a larger pro- 
portion of keyed copy in farm 
papers to-day than in any other 
class of mediums, and in spite of 
this acid test the standard farm 
papers have shown during the past 
six months a more healthy growth 
and more satisfactory results than 
have most other advertising me- 
diums. 

“There are many reasons why 
automobile advertising should be 
a success in farm papers. In the 
first place, the movement for good 
roads throughout the farming dis- 
tricts has been agitated effectively 
everywhere. The National Gov- 
ernment has created the office of 
Public Roads Inquiries and made 
it a part of the Department of 
Agriculture. Many State Legis- 
latures have taken hold of the 
good roads problem in earnest, 
and even the railroads themselves 
are helping out with advice, sug- 
gestions and, in some cases, active 
co-operation. The Illinois Cen- 
tral, for instance, spent fifty thou- 
sand dollars not long ago in just 
showing the farmers along its 
route how to build and maintain 
good roads. In New York an 
amount aggregating fifty million 
dollars has been made available 
for the construction of good roads. 
In New Jersey over a thousand 
miles of stone roads have already 
been completed, and this is said to 
be but the beginning. And in the 
West, wherever the work has been 
completed, the acre price of farm 
lands has advanced from three to 
thirty dollars. What good roads 
are doing toward increasing in 
these districts the popularity of 
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automobiles is too self-evident to 
need any comment. 

“Farmers are just as sociable as 
city folks. They like to have their 
pleasure and they like to visit their 
friends, many of whom reside 
from ten to fifteen miles away. 
They like, too, to run to market, 
perhaps twenty miles away, and 
they like to attend the informal, 
pleasurable functions given by 
theirchurch or by their neighbors— 
in the country any one living 
within a radius of twenty-five 
miles or more is a neighbor. With 
a horse and buggy and bad roads, 
these ten and twenty mile stretches 
represent a long trip and one not 
to be undertaken lightly. But with 
an automobile and good roads the 
miles slip away like yards, and 
what was in the reign of the horse 
an eight-hour journey may now be 
done in two, 

“It is for such logical reasons 
as these and because the average 
farmer to-day has plenty of money 
that the automobile has made so 
great a hit with the progressive 
farmer. It solves for him both 
his social and business problems 
by bringing his neighbors, his 
church, the markets and the towns 
nearer to his door. He is no 
longer isolated. With his rural 


free delivery, his farm paper, his™ 


telephone and his automobile, he 
is in close and constant touch with 
the world and its happenings. 

“Tn an interview published some 
weeks ago in Printers’ INK it 
was said that the farmer is a slow 
reader and a slow thinker, and 
that he favors advertisements that 
contain arguments and reasons, 
providing they are caféfully pre- 
pared and logically presented. 
With respect to the automobile 
proposition this is especially true. 
While possibly, in view of existing 
conditions, almost any kind of 
automobile copy ought to pull, the 
kind that goes into the details is 
undoubtedly the kind that proves 
most resultful. The advertisements 
which are being published in the 
interests of the Rambler automo- 
bile are very strong in this respect. 
The advertisements put out by 
some of the other companies also 
contain many valuable suggestions 
for the automobile manufacturer 
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who has not yet included farm 
papers in his advertising cam- 
paigns.” 

One of the Rambler advertise- 
ments referred to by Mr. Richard- 
son is reproduced herewith. The 
advertisements run about one hun- 
dred lines deep on two .olumns, 
and in each a large illustration of 
a touring car is shown. In some 
of the advertisements is featured 
the very apt slogan: “The Car 
for Country Roads.” The copy is 
mostly educational and seeks to 
drive home arguments tending to 
show, first, that every farmer 
needs an automobile, and, sec- 
ondly, that the Rambler is the 
automobile every farmer needs. 
In some of the advertisements 
both of these arguments are very 
strongly put, and it would be dif- 
ficult to conceive of any farmer 
not being sufficiently interested to 
send for “Farm Folder No. 31,” 
which it is the object of every 
advertisement to place in the 
hands of every one of its readers. 

Many manufacturers who. use 
farm papers, instead of featuring 
touring cars in their advertise- 
ments, lay stress upon such ve- 
hicles as power buggies and sur- 
reys. Whether these are more 
popular with farmers is an open 
question. They are, to be sure, 
far more reasonable in price, rang- 
ing from $375 for a buggy to 
$575 and $650 for a surrey, and 
would therefore sell where a 
higher priced car might not find a 
market. They are, too, more con- 
ventional in model and do not rep- 
resent so radical a departure from 
the style of carriages to which 
the farmer has always been ac- 
customed, which is possibly an- 
other advantage in their favor. 
Then there are large manufactur- 
ers who use farm paper space to 
advertise used and second-hand 
machines which they have taken 
in part payment for new cars. 
These manufacturers put out very 
convincing copy, explaining just 
how a slight change in style or 
taste will render an automobile, 
although serviceable in every way, 
unsalable except at a greatly re- 
duced price, and how _ these 
changes in style induce autoists in 
big cities to part with their ma- 
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chines at unusual price sacrifices. 
Still other automobile manu factur- 
ers advertise to pay a prospec- 
tive customer’s fare to Chicago so 
that he may see just what he is 
getting for his money. 

In the general field the automo- 
bile business and automobile ad- 
vertising is done to death. There 
is a great demand for good ma- 
chines—but the supply is far 
greater! Let any one take a walk, 
for instance, along Broadway, in 
New York, from Forty-second to 
Fifty-ninth streets—with its three 
to five automobile agencies in 
every building and its roadway a 
seething cauldron of roaring, 
shrieking, trumpeting, smashing, 
dashing automobiles—and if he does 
not get an attack of motor-neuras- 
thenia, it must be because he was 
brought up in a garage. The one 
grand chance for the live automo- 
bile manufacturer to-day is to get 
a corner on some rich, promising, 
virgin field. The farmers’ trade 
represents practically such a field. 
Who will be the first automobile 
manufacturer to get a corner on 
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ALABAMA. 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 


21,861. t advertising medium in Alabama 
Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,466, 
The afternoon ome newspaper of its city 


ARIZONA. 


Pheentx. Republican. Daily aver. 1907. 6,519. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA. 


@akland, Enquirer. Average 197, 
28,429; Feb. 198, 49,118. Largest 
circulation in Oakland guaranteed. 


COLORADO. 
Denver Post. Circulation—Daily 59,606, 
Sunda 


y 84,411. 
The figures Tell RESULTS. 

GT The apsolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post 1s guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Olea Rowell’s American News- 
TEED paper Directory, who will 
pay one nundred dollars to 
the first person wno success- 

fally controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


rt, Evening Post. Sworn dat. year 
4907, pricestsTs Sworn daily, Dec., 12,47 


Bridgepor orate Telegram. daily. 
Average for Feb. 1908, sworn 12,089. 
You can Sone Bridgepo ort by using 
Telegram only. late. i}sc. per line, flat. 


Meriden. Journal, evening. segues ar ‘tates 
Sor 1906, 7,580. Average for 1907, 7,748. 





“Werlden. Moraine Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


N Huven, Evening R r,cy, Annual 
galore aver. Sor 197. 15.720;  ouueae. 12,104, 


New Haven, Palladinm. ay. Aver. ’06, 9,549; 
1907, 9,842. Mf. Kate, Spectul Agent, N.Y. 
ew Haven, Union. Average 1907, 16,548. 
£z. Neate, Sp. Agt., N. ¥. 


Lond Day. ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
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Nerwich. Bulletin, morning. Avernge for 
1905, 5,920; 1906, 6,559: January 1908, 7,4! 


Waterbury, lKevublican. Av. 1907, oe 
morn.; 4,40 "Sunday. Feb., 08, Sun., 5,922. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1907, 85,486 (O©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis,dy. Average 1907, 
10,880. E. Katz, Special Agent, New York. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Journal. dy. Av. 1907,51,144, Sun- 
day 56,882, Semi-weekly 68,275. Tke Jour- 
nul covers Vixie like tne dew. 


IDAHO. 
oise, Evening Capital News, d'y. Aver. 1907, 
sees: Actual circulation, Dec. 34, 4907, 6,070. 


ILLINOIS 
A Daily Beac Dail 
100d boty a ferry oe * wanted Sor 


Cairo, Citizen. Daily average ist 6 months, 
1907, 1,535. 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
laiton «tun all other papers published in the twin 
c.ties (Champaign anu Urbana) combined. 


Chicago, The American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine. mo, 00), the open aoor to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the Arerican 
Puplic. Av. circul’n for past 3 years, 40,000, 

Chicngeo, Breeder’s Gazeue. weekly. $2. Aver. 
circulation for year =. 70,000. For year 
ended Dec, 25, 1107, [4,7 55. 

Chicago, Commercial ete Journal, 
monthly. Actual average Sor 1907, 15,000, 

Chiengo, Dental Review, ay ot 
average for 196, 4.0013 Sor 1907, 4,01 
Chicago, Farm Loans and Ci coke Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States. 


Chie National Soroam Review, monthly. 
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Chicago, The Tribune the largest two-cent 
ejrewiation in the work. fone tke t circula- 
nm of 4 morning newspaper in Chicago. ‘the 
PRIMURE is the onty Chicago newspuper receiv- 
ng (OO 
Joliet, Herald, evenug og and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending Apr ing April 30, 1907, 7,871. 


Peoria, Evew Star. Circulution for 1907 
21,659. tag Our. O A . 


INDIANA. 


Fvaneville. Journal-News. Ar, for 1907, 16e 
188. Sunduys over 18,000. £. Katz, 8, A.,N... 


Notre Dasme, The Ave Maria. © — weekly. 
Actual net averuge for 1907, 26,11 


Prineeton, Clarion-News. daily ons - 
Daily average 196, 1,601; weekly, 2,548, 


Uiehmond. The Evening Item. daily. Sworn 
average net paid ieee arg twelve montis 
enainy Dec. 3/, 1907, 6,089: A circulation of 
over 5,000 guaranteed in all 1907 contracts, The 
Item goes into 80 per cent of the Rici.mond 
homes. No street sales, Uses no premiums, 

62 The absolute correctness of thelatest 

circulation rating accorded 
the Richmond Item is guare 
anteed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
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South Bend. Tribune. Sworn arerage Jan., 
908, 9,895. Absolutely bestin South Bend. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Arer, 1907, 
8,987. “All paid in advance.” 
pent Seca 


Davenport, Times. Daily aver. Feb., 18.607. 
Circulation in City or tota guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Des Moines. Capital, daily, Lafayette Young, 
Publisher. Circulation ps 1907, 41,582. Kate 
70 cepts per inch. flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the CAPITAL will get itfor you. First in 
everything. 


Des Moines, kegister and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or lowa 

Average circulation for 1907, 80,478. 


KANSAS. 


Hutchinaon. News. Daily 1906, 4.260; 1907, 
4, ei E. Katz, Special Agent. N.Y. 

tue” World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, rey; 


rte Pega dy and wy. Average 





1907, daily 28; weekly 5,547. 
KENTUCKY. 
Lexington, Leader. Av. '06, 0. 157. Sun. 
6 toa; ‘or °07, eve'g, &, 890, Sy, 7,108, E.Katz. 


MAINE. 
Auguata. Comrort.mo. W. A Goumets. pub, 
Actual average for 1907, 1,294,48 
usta, Maine Farmer, w’kly. a. Sor 1907, 
aise: Kates low; recog d farm 
peak r, Commercial. Average ey 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. 
Madison, Bulletin, wy. Circ., 1906, 1,581; for 
1907, 1,699. Only paper in Western Somerset Co, 
Pha ot Maine Woods and Woodsman.weekly; 
ett Oo. Arerage for 197, 8,012. 
gates Even Express, Arerage for 1907, 
daily 18,514. vy Telegram, 8,855. 
WAREEAND. 


Baltimore, American. Daily vps 9 sl ‘or 00, 
25,652; Sun., 91,209, No reurn pr 








Baltimore, News. daily. ry | News ol 
lishing Company. Average 1907, 77,748, For 
February, 1908, 86 

absolut 


pay one S hundred ‘dattere to the 

Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boaten. oy Transcri| ) 
ten babe pe ee pt (CO 


de te te ae te 


Boston. Globe. Average 1907, daily, 181,844s 
Sunday 808,808. Largest circulation daily of 
apy two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in-New 
England. Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon eaitions for one price. 


We fe We te te te 


. Boston's 
Largest amount of week day adv. 


Bosto Average 1907, 

248086, Sunday, 

5 ~ a hoe = 
8 in countr 

Sal 7 this circulation. p44 
cluding morning, evening and 
Sunday papers in comparison, 


not ng six American news- 
paper pproach the circula- 
‘ton of the” Daily pmol Sunda: 

editions o, poy By Boston Post. 


“Grow with us in 1908,” 


1 0.0.0.0.8..1 


oats Sogning le ltem. Item. Daily Tab Fs ner 
7, average 22. 

pall family paper. Circulation tapproached 

in quantity or quality by any Lynn pa 


Worecater. L’Opinion 1 Sabiiane, ae (00). 
Patd average for 1907, 4,58) 


MICHIGAN. 
B City, Ti i A 
1907 dA, Gt ccples, dats. guacaten ail 


Jackson, Patriot. Average 
December, 1907, 8,527; Sun- 
day, Doe. Greatest net cir- 
eu 1D, ny Verified by Asso 
elation of ameeteen Adver- 
tisers. Sworn astatement« 
monthly. Exomtuation wel- 
comed. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald. daily. only rerey 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by 

Saginaw, Fvening News. daily we ae os 
1907, 80,58%; February, 1908, 20.699. 


MINNESOTA. 


Mianeapolia. Farmers’ Tribune. twice-a-weex. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. _Aver. for 1907, 82,074. 


Miancnpalls. Farm Stock Stock, and Home, semi- 
monthly. val §905 ST,UNT3 aver- 
age for sae Tooceaes for 1907, 108.588. 

The absolute accurucy vf Farm, 
Stocic &@ Home's circulation muting 
4 guaranteed by a 


lewspaper Dt 
practiontiy co 


Weaanen and , bn Toten. Use 
it to reach section most proptadly. 








Americnn 


7 n tg 
od to the furmers 
Western 
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meapolis, Journal. Defiy 


Min 
and Sunday (©©@). In 1974 
age daily aren ~aa M 76,861. 
ily ane, circulation = 
Feb., 1908, 9,194, A - 


day "circulation Sor Feb., 18, 
74,897. The absolute accu 


of the Journal’s circulation rat- 

ings is guaranteed by the Ameri- 

can New: Directory. It is 
uaranteed to go into more 

omes than any paper in its field 

and to reach the great army of 
@©O©|purchasers throughout’ the 
orthwest. The Journal brings 





results. 


Minneapolis, Svenska American Posten. 
Swan J. 1urnviad, pub. 1/907, 54,26: 


CIRCULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune W. 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. i867. Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 
day Tribune average per issue 
Sor the year ending Decembe;, 
1907, was 76,608. The daily 

Tribune average per issue for 
o> bn toc the year ending December, 1907 

tery. was 101,165, 


St. Paul. PioneerPress. Net average circula- 
tion Sor 1907—laily 85,716. Sunday 85,465. 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
cun Newspaper Directory. Ninety 

per cent of the money due for sub- 
seriptioss is collected.showing that 
subscribers take the paper because 

they wart it, Ali matters pertain- 

tuy to circuiation are upen to investigation, 


Winona, Republican-lHerald. Av. June, 4,616 
Best outside Twin Cities aud Duluth, 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin, Globe, daily Average 1907, 17,080. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. ¥ 


St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
£907, 87,888. Smith & Thompson, E ist. Reps. 


St. Louisa. National Druggist.mo. Henry R. 
coors, Editor ana Publisher. Aver. // mos. 1907, 
10,685 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maider Lane. 


St. Loula, National Farmer and stock Grower, 
mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 
MONTANA. 
Missoula, Missonlian. Every masviag. Av- 
erage 42 months ending Dec. 8/, 1906, 5,107. 


NEBRASKA. 


ay Deutsch- peaenee Farmer, weekly 
Average 1906, 141,859 


UA 
a 
TEED 


‘ 





Lineoln. Freie Presse, weekly. Actual averag- 
Sor 1906, 142.989. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua. Telegraph. The only daily in city. 
Average for 1907, 4,271. 
NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park. Press. 1907, 5,076. .Gain:a 
average of one subscriber a day for ven years. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 3/, 1907, 9,001. 

Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 7905 * ees 1906, 
7,847; 1902, 8,811; Jan., 08, 9,479, 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. Arerage for 
1907, 24,880. Last three months 1907, 25,928, 
Newurk. Kve. News. Ye av, for 1906, 
68.022 copies; for 1907. en 198, Jan. 69,829. 
Trenton. Evening Times. Ar, 1906, 18.287: 
aver, 1907, 20,270; last \ yr. 07, aver., 20,409, 
NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily areraye fur 
1907, 16,895. it’s the leadiny puper. 











Brooklyn, N. VY. Printers’ - * Md 
THE STANDARD UNION now 
largest circulation in Brookiyn. d Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,69 


uffalo. Courier, morn, Av./907, Sunday. re 
ait, daily, 51,604; Enquirer, even.. 84,570 


Kuffalo. Evening News. Daily areraye 1905, 
94.690; for 196, 94,7433 1907, 94,848, 


Corning, Leader, evening. Arerage 1904, 
6.288; 196, 6 395; 1906, 6,585; '07, uv., 6,245. 





Mount Vernon, Argus. evening. Actual daily 
average for year ending Dec. 31, 1907, 4,460. 
h, News, daily. Average 1907, 5,581; 
at of other Newburgh papers. 

New York City. 


New York, Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. 
Actual av. for ’07, 9,824; av. Jan. ’08, 10,125. 


Anhemetsie. a Average for year ending 
Dec, 28, 1906, 

Baker's phone monthly. W.R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, &,784, 

Benziger’s Magazine, the only popular Catholic 
Family Magazine published in tue United States. 
Circulation for 1907 64,416; 50c. per agate line. 


Newbu 
six times t 


Clipper, ee (Theatrical). Wiens 
Pub. Co,, Ltd. Aver. for 1906, 26.6114 


rt. J. Shepherd 
-sworn. 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish ex 
Ciark Co. Average for 1907, 8, 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 1907, 4,709. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 


GUAe Wednesday. Established 1888, 
TEED Actual weekly average for 
< 4907, 3.269. 


The People’s Home Jourral. 564,416 mo. 
Good Literature, 458,666 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1907 all to pr paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, publ publisher, Inc. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year ome Mar. 1908, 9.1805 
Mar. 1908, issue, 10,500. 

The Worid. Actual a: er. ror -907. Wor .. 2a, 
442. Evening. 405,172. Sunday. 848,385. 


Schenectndy Gazette, ai""y. A. N. Liect; 
Actual average for ’00, 15,809; for 7, 17,152. 





Syracuae, Evening Ilera.c. daily. Herald Co, 
pub. Aver, 196, aaily 35.206. cunday 40.064, 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,168. only paver in city which 
has ‘permitted A A. A. examitatio..and 
made public the revort, 


Utiea. National pean Contract r, m. 
4verage for 16, 2.625 

Utien. Press. daily Otto A. Mever, or b'eher, 
Average for year nding Dec. 1, 197. 14,809. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks, Normanden, Av. yr. ‘05, 7,201, 

Aver, Jor year 1906, 5,180. 
OHIO. 


Akron, Times. dail: Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 71907, 35561. A 


Ashtabula, Ameriken & Senomst, Finnish, 
Actual averaye for 1206. 10,09 
Cleveland, "iain Dealer. "sa". tf41. Actual 


daily averuge 190 , T4,911; Sunday, 88,0733 
Feb., 1908, 7 2461 daily: Sun., Sa, 136, 


Haahoctan, Are. dang. Nt averaye 1902, 
2,796. Cash in udv: nve circulation 


Payton, Jon-nal. First s siz months 1907, act- 
4,196, 


ual average: 
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field. Farm and Fireside. over 4 cen- 
ing Nat. agricult’l paper. Cir.445,000, 


one 


Warren. Daily Chronicle. Aetyat average 
for year ending December 3, 1906, 2,684. 





Youngstown. Vindicator. D'y. av.'07. 14,768; 
Sy. 10,017; LaCoste & Muxwell, N Y. & Chicago. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily. 
1906, 2,445, 


average for 





Muskogee, Times-Democrat. 400, MY. 1906, 5,- 
514; for 1907, 6,659. E. Ka E. Katz, Agt 


Oklahoma City, Tie Tne Oklahoman. 1907 aver., 
20,152; Feb. 1908, 22,668. E. Katz, Agent N.Y. 


OREGON. 


Mt. Angel. St. Joseph’s- Patt. Weekly. Aver- 
age for September, 1907, 20,880. 


Portland, Jeursal, dally, Average 1907, 
28,805; for Feb., 682. The 
absolute correctness of the latest eircula- 
tion statement guaranteed by Rowell's 
American Newspaper Directory. 


Portland, The Oregonian (00). 
For over fifty years been 
—_ newspaper of the Pacific 

orthwest—more circulation, 

more foreign, more local and 
more classified patna | oa 
any other Oregon news) yes 
ruary circulation, dati S aaee 

88,898; Sunday average 42,265. 





Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo.;average for 
1907,16,000. Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chester, Times. orn d y. Average 1907.7.640. 
x. Y. office, 220 B’way. F. lt. Northrup, Mer. 


Erte, Times, daily. Aver. for “we 73 508; 
Feb. 1908, 18,486. E. E. Katz, ip. Ag., 


Harrisburg, Telegraph Swornav. Feb. 1908, 
15, 184. Largest pata cir. in cir. in H’b’g or no pay. 


Philndeiphia. Contectioners’ Journal, mo. 
AV. 1905, 5.470; 1906. 5.514 (OO). 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 





UA 
AN 
TEED 


The folowing statement shows the actual 
circulation of THE BULLETIN for eacu day in 
the muuth of February, 1908: 





Totai for 25 days, 6,593,073 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR FEBRUARY 


263,723 copies a day 


+ Bulletin’s” circulation figures are net; 
1 damayed, unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 





WILLIAM L. MoLEAN, Publisher. 


JOO OOO 


The correctness of FARM JOURNAL’S 
suuscription statements is guaran- 


teed by the American Newspaper 1)i- 
. 3 rectory. The aver edition tor beng -~ 


advance subscribers than any other 
farm ae in = gee —~ has been 


awar 0} best 
PS of all, the et Magar yy m7 


OOOO OLE 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

UA per. Besides the Guarantee 
G i Star,it has the Gold Marks a dis is 

AN cn the Roll of Honor—the t 
144% most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 

1907, 102,993; the Sunday I'ress, 124,006, 


Local News, 
-Averayefor 


Weat Cheater. 
daily. W. H. Hodgson, 
1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester County 
AN and vicinity for tts fieid. Devoted 

‘Oo home news. hense 18 a2 home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 





“America’s Greatest 


Witianepent, ( Grit. 
Family Newspaper.” Average, 1907, 281,68%. 


Circulated in over 13,000 small cities, towns and 
villages. Home circulation. Guaranteed. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1907 
18,124. ai cr 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket. Evening Times, Aver. circulation 
for 1907,17, 908 (sworn). 


Providenee. Daily Journal. 17,712 


), sunday, 24,178 :OO). Lrening 
¥& 4 87,061 averave 197 Bulletin 


circulation for 1908 over 45,000 datly. 


Providence. Tribune. Aver. for 1907, 
‘orn. 11,793; Even. 81,709; Sun. 16. 980: 

Most progressive paper in the field. Eve:- 

ing edition guaranteed by Rowell’s A.N.D. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston. Evening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 197, 4,251, 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for 1906, daily (© ©). 11,2387 
copies; semi-weekly, 2,625; Sun- 
day ‘O©). 1906,12,228, Actual 

average for 1907. daily (O ©) 
18,052, Sunday (@©) 18,887. 
Semi-weekly 2,997. 


Spartanburg, Herala Actual daily average 
circulation for 1907, 2,715. Dec., 1907, 8,067. 


UA 
ore 
TEED 


TENNESSEE. 
Q Chattanooga, News. Average 
Sor :9o7, 14 Only Chatta- 


novga paper permitting exami- 


Mela nation circulation by A. A 
AN Carries more advg. in 6 aays 
TEEO than morning paper 7 days. Great- 


est Want Ad medium Guzran- 
tees largestcircuiation or uo pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and_ Tribune. 
Week-day average Ler ending Dec. 
34, 1907, 14,694, average Jan. 
24 in excess of 15,000, The leader. 


Memphia, Commercial Appeal. daily. _— 
weekly. First sir months 4 é S33 
Sorat: os Gece weekly, 8 tea,” —" & 

ves, N. a and Chicago. 


Nash ville, wa giv. Aver. for year 1906, 
$1,455: Sor 197, 86,206 
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TEXAS. 
El Paseo, Herald. Jan.. av., 9,008. More than 
both ether El Paso dailies. Verified by A. A. A. 
VERMONT. 

Times. daiiv. F E. Langley. Aver. 1905, 
seat 1906, 4,118; 1907, 1907, 4,585, Exam. by A.A ae 
Bewnington. Banner. daily. F. E. Howe. 

Actual average for 1906, 1906, 1,980; 1907, 2,019. 


speetingeee. Free Press. Daiiy average for 
1907. S. Largest ctty and State circula- 
tron, inanined oot Asso. of Amer. Adv 


Montpelier, Argus, rus, daily. al Sag | ome. 
Only Montpelier paper exam. by A. 


Rutland, Herald. Average 1907, ro Only 
utland paper examined by A. A. A 


St. Albans, yw 1 pon Sor 1907, 
8,882. kxamined b: 


WASHINGTON. 
ne aoe 
week day 


y, 82, 088; « 
sate ait sworn circulation 





in Seattie. Largest uine and 
= pao in [ae 
pa es —r ity, best 
ts always. 


Taco a “Average 1907, daily, 18,506; 
Sunday, ei, 798. 

Taeoma. News. <Averuge 1907,16,525; Sat- 
urday, 17,610, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Renceverte. W.Va. News. wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs. Aver. 197. 2, 


WISCONSIN. 
Janesville, Gazette. Da verage for 7: 
8,67 1; semi-weekly. 2,416; ae 08, abr eth 
Madiasen. StateJournai.dy. Actual average 
Jor 1907, 5,086. 


Milwaukee, The Journal. eve., 
ind. Daily av. Son oni. 51,922; 
L5 Feb. 1908, 54,27: 2; daily’ gain, 

860. The Journal, six cays, 
pon) more advertising in 1907 
than did the leading morning 
daily, with ite Sunday included, 
and , bract tically double the 

ed,of any other evening 
Eee. he Jcurnal ieads all Milwaukee 








Milwaukee, Evening eaten dy. Av. 1907, 
28,082 (©@). Carries — = amount of ad- 
vertisiug of any paper in ukee. 


Oshkosh, Eovoute. we - Average for 
9907, 8,680. Examined by A. A “1. 4 


Racine, Journal gat gl 
six months 1907, 4,876 y. Average for the last 


WISCONSIN 
Aaneacronsr 


Sone bt ap enue for fe 7. 
ual weeicly averaye for year 
ended Dec. Yo ‘ 6,817. 

La Bang * Was. 






sin nany other Yr. Adr- 
$3.50 an —_ N. ce, Tem. 
ple Ct. W.C. . Richurason, Mor. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne. Tribune. Actual daily average r«t 
for 1906, 5,126: semi-weekly, 9 mos., 07, 4,294, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, Province. daily. Av. for 1907, 
18,846; Feb. 1908,15,618. H. BeClerque, 0.8. 
Kepr., Chicago and New York. 
MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. 1907.16,546. Rates d6c. inch. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, dailv and weekl+. <Ar- 
erage for 197, daily, 86,852; daily Feb. 1908, 
85,467; weekly av. for mo. of .Feb, 28,575. 


Win Telecram. Average daily, Jan. 
08, 4 5 Weekly av. 25.000. Fiat rate, 354c. 
aa ogy CAN. 

Montre: & Presse. Actual average, 1907, 

daily 108.8 ee 50,197. 





Montreal, The Daily Star and 
The Family He: rad 


—one-fiftn Canada 8 popaiation, 
Av. - ir — aan abe 





— in classified. Its city pr equal 
to the combined city Soomiees of any three 
other Milwaukee papers. 


daiiy; t 


Star, 129, 5 copies aa ag 
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(o ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS @@) 








Out of A = total of = publications listed in the 1907 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
ne bh distinguished fro: 





twenty are m all the others by the so~alied gold 
marks (@ ®. 4 , 7 - 
ABAMA. HARDWARE DEALERS’ A ue 
a MOBILE RuGI TER (00). 1 nae Be i. on oop mathe poe 
I8f1. Richest section in the prosparousBouth...| . S/ecien Coy meas ue ne isang eit N.Y. 





w ASHINGTON, ». C, 


Everybody in Washington SUBSC 
THE KVKNING AND SUNDAY STAK. 


RIBEB to 
Average, 
1907, 35,486 .@@). 





FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE TIMES-UNION (© 2). 
eminently the quality medium of the State. 


ILLINOIB., 
BAKERS’ HELPER (@ ©). Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” journal for baxers. Oldest, best known. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, (longo. ‘o ©). Act- 
ualaverage circulation for 1905, 1 
TRIBUNE («© 2). Only paper in -— re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNK ads bring 
satisfactory results. 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE pal my att : i 
Beat paper in city; read by be by best peop 


MAINE. gE. 
LEWISTON pyarise JOURNAL, daily, aver- 
age for 1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (© ©); 7.44% 
increase daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Beaton. Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. lec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (©). 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@O). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark dai.v in Boston. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (e@).1 Boston, is 
— at home and abroad as tne standard 
erican textile journal. 


WORCESTER L'OPINION PUBLIQUE (© ©) is 
the leading Freneh daily of New Engiand. 


MINNESOTA. 
Me MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL (@©). 1 
ome circulation and must productive ae 
tion on in ony oe Carries more toval advertis- 
re classified edvertising.and more total 
oturthing than acy paper in 


Pre- 





(©). 


Northwest. 
PIONEER PRESS (@©). St. Paul, Minn. Most 
le paper in the Northwest. 


NEW VoRK. 
BUFFALO COMMERCIAL (‘@©). Desirable 
because it always produces st satiafuctory resuits. 


ARMY. AND NAVY JOURNAL; (@ ©”: ‘First‘in 
its class in circulation. influe! influence and prestige. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (@@)is THE advertising 
medium of Brookly 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
pooote y every community who kuow more 
than all the others. These read the 
CENTURY MaGazink. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (e9). the recog- 
nized authority of the Dry Goods and Depart- 
ment Store trade. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (@@)._ Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Cir. audited, 
verified and certified by the Association of Amer. 
ican Advertisers. Av. weekly cir. durin; 
was 18,294. a as COM ANY, 


eatnmanine NEWS (© The bee jentin 
paper of the worl established 

ences une he man who buys o' r has the 14 
toapestty. Only 16,000 weety. 

m5 ENGINEERING RECORD (@©). The 

ve civil engineering journal in 

the woekee Circulation avera mie over 14.000 pes 

week. MOURAW PUBLISHINs COMPANY 








Rang 5 HERALD (06 (@@). Whoever mepn- 
ons erica’s leading new pers meaotions 
New York HmmaLD first, _ 
ea voee 7 TIMLS«@@). Actual sales over 
NEW YORK TRIBUNK © 22. Athena A and Suan- 
day. Established 1841. eonservative, clean 
and up-to. date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
P ig powertoa hign- 
grade advertiser 


Sompurersc AMERICAN {(@ ©) bas the largest 
circulation of any technical paper in the world. 





STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (OO). The 
—- —— on ony woe 4 rail- 


vereae circulation for 8,416 

veaee MoGA PUBLISHING COMPANY” 
VOGUE (@0) carried more advertising in ts} 

1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. ci 


THE POST EXPRESS (@@). a. B.<. 
Best advertising medium tm thie sectio 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI ENQUIRER | (0@). 1 In 190 Le Jo- 
cal advertising was 33 1-3 id gee ody 
local advertiser 


kno 
money. The only Gold Maks MT ack poor ‘mae nein a 


OREGON 
THE OREGONIAN 190), established 1851. 
The great newspaper of Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. It is ou tae Roll of Honor and 
tas the (suaravtee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
p> per Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 

or 1907, 102.993; The Sunday t Press, § 


THE PITTSBURG 
© DISPATCH ‘ee 


The that judi advertisers 
always seiect first to-cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. Best twocent 
morning paper ner neon a 
protitabie to iv. 
delivered ¢ircujation in ‘Greater Pitest, urg. 

















RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JUNRNAL (©6), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (QO), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in south Carolina. 
VIRGINIA. 


THE NORFOLK LANDMAKK (@©) is the 





home paperof Norfolk. Va. speaks volumes. 
WASHINGTON. 
THE POST Lad span onary + © Seattle's 


most progressive paper. Oldest in *, clean, 
reliable, influentiai. Ali eum circulation. 
WIsca@Nnin. 
THK MILWASUKKE EVENING oe 
(©@), the only goid mark daily in Wieconsin. 
CANADA 
THE HALIFAX HERALD © 
ING MAIL. Circulation 16568, 
THE GLOBE (@@), Toronto. pot for both 
juantity and quality. as do few other papers on 
e continent. 


= the EVEN- 
ate 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A —e Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO. 


wast advertisers get best results.in Colorado 
Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 





CONNECTICUT. 
ERIDEN, Conn... MORNING KSCORD; Old es- 
4 tablished family newspaper; covers field 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classitiea rate, cent a word: 7 times,5 cents a 
word, ‘Sqome Wanted, halt a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
TS EVENING and SunDAy STAR. Washington. 
D.C. (@ Oy. carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT ADS Of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS. 
MRE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
D.rectory. 


j= TRIBUNE publi lassified ad- 
vertising than any other Ghasnes newspaper. 


INDIANA. 


The Lake County Times 


Hammond, Ind. 


An Up-to-Date Evening Paper. Four Edi- 
tions Daily. 

The qdvertigtnsr medium par excellence of 
the Calumet Region. lead by all the pros- 
—s vusiness men and well-paid mechan- 

ics in what has n accepted as the 
‘Logical Industrial Center of America.” 
Guaranteed circulation over 10,000 daily. 




















fMHE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, the best medium 

in the Middle West for mail-order classified 
Indianapell carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers. combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)—23.331 
more than all the other local papers bad. The 
News’ classified rate is one cent a word, and its 
daily paid circulation over 75,000. 


STAR LEADS IN INDIANA. 


During last year the LDIANAPOLIS STAR carried 
626 26 more columns of paid classified advertis- 
ing than carried by its nearest «competitor curing 
the same period. The STAR gained 1749.89 columns 
over 1906. During the past two years the STaR’s 
cirenlation has exceeced that of -~ other 
Indiana newspaper. ate, six cents per line. 





IOWA. 

HE Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; onl 
morning paper: carries more “want” 
vertising than any other lowa newspaper. One 
cent a word, m’thiy rate $1.25 nonp. line, dy.& Sy, 





MAINE. 


HK EVENING EXpREss carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 





MARYLAND. 
f—§*°HE Baltimore News: carries more Want Ads 
a any opner Baltimore daily. it is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of Baltimore. 


Sn ACH USHT'TSB, 
Terese K a G@ TRANSCRIPT is the arent 
ide, ay ‘New Englanders. ‘hey 
t ayry &y all good places listed 1n its adver- 
tising columns, 





PW He HH 


'IVHE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and wantes. Zev 
the year 1907, printed a mgd of 446. 
“want” ads. There was a gain of 1,979 oar Poe 
— 1906, and wus 230,163 more than, 7 other 
Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 


tr te te ik oe oe 


MINNESUTA. 


The Minneapolis JOURNAL, Daily 
and Sunday, cerrses more clas- 
sited advertising —_ any other 


Minneapolis wed No free 
Wants and no C irvoyant nor 
objectionable medical advertise- 


printed in Feb.. 134,!04 lines. In- 
dividual advertisements, 19,476. 
Eight cents per agate line per in- 
sertion. if charged. No ad taken 
for less than 24 cents. If cash ac- 

© ©} companies order the rate is Ie. a 
wo 


. Noad taken iess than 20c. 





TS MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNK is the recognized 
Want ad di of Mi pol 





CIRO’LAT’N ¢ . MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 
he oldest Minnexspolis daily 

and a over 100,000 subscribers. 

It publishes over 80 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price ‘average of two 


pages a day); no free ads; price * 


eee both morniug and even- 
issues. Rate. 10 cents per 


by Am. News ing 
I ° 
pauper iitery line, Daily or Sunday. 


JT. PAUL DISPATCH, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its field. Average for 1907, 68, 671. 


MISSOUKIL, 
HE Joplin GLoBe carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
zombined, because it gives results. One centa 
word, Minimum, lic. 


MONTANA, 
Be Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
nt-Aa”’ meaium; ic. a word, Average 
circulation daily for 1907, 11,084; Sunday, 15,0v0. 





NEW JERSEY. 

ERSEY CITY Evenine JOURNAL leads allother 
eJ Hudson County newspapers in the number 
of classified ads carried. 1t exceeds because ad- 
vertisers get prompt results. 


EWARK, N. J, FRKIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
4 Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans One cent per word; 8 cents per mon 





NEW York&. 
LBANY EVENING JOURNAL. Kastern Y.’e 
best paper for Wants ana ciassifies a. 


pporzaio EVENING NEWS with over 95,000 cir- 
cutation, is the ouly Want Medium in Buffalo 
and the strongest Want Medium in the State, 
outside of New York City. 


A™= Mount Vernon’s only daily. Greatest 
Want Ad medium in Westchester County. 
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RINTERS’ INK, publishea weekly. The rec- 
oghizes and leaaing \\untad medium for 
ant ad meuiums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing. typewritten ci:culars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, bualf 
tone making, and practivally anything whicn 
interests and a to advertisers and busi- 
ness men, Classified aovertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words Co a line, 





Oniloe, 
N a list of 100 ized classified advertising 

mediums. a ‘two produced results at u 
lower cost than the CINCINNATI ENQUIRER. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 


OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTtor—Leading “Want” 
medium, 1c. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA, 


HE OKLAHOMAN Ot:la. City, 22,668. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Ukia. competitors. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘(HK Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more ciassifiead ads than any 
other paper. Greatest circulation. 


RHODE ISLAND, 
ROVIDENCE TRIBUNE, morning and even- 
ing, 43,900, brings results, cost the lowest. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
7s Columbia S8TaTE (©©) carries 
more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina newspaper. 


UTAH, 
ALT LAKE TRIBUNE—Get results—Want-Ad 
medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


WISCONSIN. 

N every city there is one paper which invari- 
ably draws to its doors the big crowd. in 
Milwaukee, it isthe JouRNAL. The reason is a 
strong one. The JOURNAL prints the want ad 
news; more classified ads appearing in its 
columns ore a Fy ay than in any other seven- 

day paper. The rate is seven cents per line. 


CANADA. 
NHE DatLy TELVGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and must up to date paper of 
Eastein Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 


Mivimam charge 2% cents. 


A PRESSF. Montreal. Largest daily circula- 

tion in Canada witnout exceotwwn. (Deily 

100.087. Saturdays 117.000—sworn to.) Carries more 
want ads than any newspaper in Montreal. 


rae Montree! DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than aj} other Moncrea) 
dailies combined. The FaMILy HeRaLp aNvd 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
than apy other weekly paper iv Canada. 


———_+¢—_—— 


BUSINESS GOING OUT. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, are 
placing copy for the “Bostonian” Shoe. 


Inquiries for rates are going out 
from the Grant Heater Company, Inc., 
of Springfield, Mass. 


The Penn Drug Company, Philadel- 
phia, will advertise through the Ben 
Leven Agency, of Chicago. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, are 
placing three-inch one time orders for 
Reach’s 1908 Baseball Guide. 


W. F. Hamblin & Company, New 
York, .are sending . out some small 
orders for Frank Parker, New York. 


One thousand lines in one year will 
be used by the Lesan-Gould Agency of 
St. Louis, for J. F. Gregory. 


Contracts for White Ribbon Remedy, 
a drink cure, made by the United Drug 
Company, of Boston, are now going. 
out. 


_ Advertising for a proprietary article 
is soon to placed in large cities by 

- a Kiernan Company, New 
ork. 


The Michael Stern Company, Roch: 
ester, New York, is sending out orders 
generally, .copy to be inserted five 
times, . 


Forty-nine lines, two and three times, 
are being placed by Geo. Batten, New 
Ens for Mallory & Son, Danbury, 

onn. 


The Merrill Agency, New York, is 
doing some advertising for the Penn- 
— Auto Company, on the ex- 
change basis, 


The Ess Ess Publishing Company, 
New York, is placing some of its ad- 
vertising through N. W. Ayer & Son, 
of Philadelphia. 


Mme. Shuman Heink, the . noted 
singer, will do some advertising in 
cities where she is to appear, through 
the Volkmann Agency, of New York. 


Sherman & Bryan, New York, are 
using New York newspapers for S. N. 
Wood, New York, to interest the re- 
tail trade in his showrooms at 84 Fifth- 
Avenue. . 


Small orders are being placed by W. 
F. Hamblin & Company, of New Sock, 
for “‘Kleanit,” a product of the Sani- 
tary Pipe Cleaner Company, Rochester, 
New York. 


In the new line of advertising which 
the H-O. Company is to put out 
through the Frank Presbrey Company, 
of New York, the famous “Sunny 
Jim” is to be revived. 


The full column copy running in a 
list of about twenty papers, advertis- 
ing the stock sale o. Geo. Tilyou’s 
Steeplechase Park, is going out through 

’.. F. Hamblin & Company, New 
York. 


The Hampton Advertising Company 
has secured the account of ‘the Ameri- 
can Thermos Bottle Company. Large 
space in metropolitan dailies is being 
used together with direct advertising to 
various classes of consumers. 


New York City papers are receiving 
200 and 300 line copy from W. F. 
Hamblin & Company, New York, for 
the American Monolith Company, of 
New York, to advertise the “Heet 
Patterns,”—four-day concrete construc- 
tion houses. 


The Napoleon Pharmacal Co. through 
its wholesale distributors, the H. B.- 
Claflin Co., are advertising their new 
line of Napoleon Toilet Preparations in 
the women’s and fashion publications, 
The new line is one of high class and 
plans are being laid for extensive ad- 
vertising. The business is hand 
the Hampton Advertising Co. 
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Printers’ Inx. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 





THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 





OFFICE: No. 10 SPRUCE ST., 
New York City. 
Telephone 4779 Ccekman. 





President, RoBERT W.- PALMER. 
Secretary, Davip MaRrcvus. 
Treasurer, GEORGE P. KOWELL, 


The address of the y is the address of 
the officers. 


London Agent. F,W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C. 








Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
PI two dollars a year, one — et six 
Bonths. On receipt of five dollars four 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will be "pat 
down ae Se pee each and a larger oer 
af the same Five 


cents a copy. 
dollors a gy Ae Being printed from alee. 
type it is mye possible to supply back 
Semnbers, if “yy in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all —' cases the charge will be five doliars a 





ADVERTISING RATES 

rtisements 20 cents a line, pear 

164 ape the inch (9); 8 + ees iothe age (940) 

For specified 2 adver- 
tisers, if granted, double — wy EL, 

on time contracts the last copy is repeated 

when maw oom 3 to "come ¢ to ad ope week 

in Benanee & of day of pu 
Contrac' e ‘<== ae or year. May 
MRA at oe pleasure a the advertiser, 
space used ‘or pro rata 
Two li A sinalest advertisement taken. Six 


Every ning appearing as reading matter is in- 
ee. 


r 
advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 


New York, March 25, 1908. 











“No! We haven't the largest 
circulation in Harrisburg, Pa.,’ 
is the unusual statement upon the 
front page of a four-page circu- 
lar issued by the Patriot, of that 
city. This is-a pleasing admission 
which ought to make friends for 
the paper. 


. THe price paid by Frank A. 
Munsey for the Baltimore News 
was $1,500,000,—just a quarter of 
a million more than was ever 
paid before for a newspaper 
property in any known transac- 
tion. The Philadelphia Record 
sold by the Singerly estate 
brought. $1,250,000, but no other 
mewspaper property, it is said, 
ever passed title for any like sum. 
No newspaper ever sold in New 
York City has been concerned 
about the change of a million, or 
half of that amount, 


Tue better you say a thing the 
longer it will be remembered. 


Ir is well enough to hold to a. 


particular style of type in your 
advertising, providing you employ 
ordinary judgment in making the 
selection. ‘the use of ‘labard 
Inn type by department stores is 
a mystery. If there are any good 
reasons. for its-use by such stores 
as Greenhut’s in New York and 
the Chamberlin-Johnson-Du . Bose 
Company in Atlanta, the Little 
Schoolmaster would like to be en- 
lightened regarding them. 








AN important consolidation of 
technical journals has been an- 
nounced by John A, Hill, presi- 
dent of the Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, and William H. faylor, 


_ president of the Taylor Publish- 


.e ing Company. Beginning next 
month the power plant papers, 
Power, of New York, and the 
Engineer, of Chicago, will be pub- 
lished weekly in New York un- 
der the title of Power and the 
Engineer by the Hill Publishing 
Company. William H. Taylor 
will be general manager of the 
enlarged paper. 

THE manufacturers of Crossett 
Shoes have entered upon a cam- 
paign of advertising of eleven 
weeks’ duration, in large city pa- 
pers. The copy will appear twice 
a week, on Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays, and to strengthen the ad- 
vertising dealers handling Cros- 
sett Shoes have been furnished 
with a display sign for their win- 
dows, composed of twenty-two 
sheets mounted as a pad on stiff 
cardboard. The advertisements 
are enlarged reproductions of the 
copy being run in the newspapers, 
and it is intended to tear off a 
sheet each day that a new adver- 
tisement appears in the papers. 
The copy is strong and distinct- 
ive, and the Crossett trademark, 
“Makes Life’s Walk Easy,” is 
prominently displayed. Each ad- 
vertisement has a drawing of. a 
foot, with an accompanying argu- 
ment to show why Crossett Shoes 
do not injure the feet, because 
they are made to fit, 
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Tue Raleigh, N. C., Times, 
which has recently come under 
the management of J. V. Simms, 
has appointed Robert McQuoid 
its eastern representative, and 
Hughlett Hollyday has been ap- 
pointed to represent the paper in 
the West, with office in Chicago. 





ARTHUR MorsE, who has been 
handling. the . advertising of a 
number of merchants and banks 
of Scranton, has beea appointed 
advertising manager of the Scran- 
ton Tribune. 

Tue ad of the Mitchell Motor 
Car Co,, on the back cover of a 
recent issue of Life contains 
this sentence: ‘ 


“Call any agent on the ’phone— 
and give him two hours of your time. 
That is sufficient. 


The Mitchell Agents must be 
pretty long-winded fellows to be 
able to carry on a two hours’ 
telephone talk about their car. 








Tue Des Moines, Iowa, Regis- 
ter and Leader prints the follow- 
ing table to indicate the paper’s 
circulation in the ninety-nine 
county seat cities and towns in 
Iowa: 


Over 16 Subscribers in 97 County Seats. 
Over 25 Subscribers in 85 County Seats, 
Over 75 Subscribers in 41 County Seats, 
Over 100 Subscribers in 30 County Seats, 
Over 150 Subscribers in 19 County Seats, 
Over 200 Subscribers in 12 County Seats. 





THE directory issued by the 
National Telephone Directory 
Company for the Bell Telephone 
Company in St. Louis is notable 
on account of the unusual amount 
of information it contains, as well 
as for the advertising in the 
classified directory. The book 
has a street guide of St. Louis, 
railroad time table of the Union 
Station, Owl time card table of 
the United Railways Co., steam- 
boat information of ocean steam- 
ers and boats leaving St. Louis, 
hotel directory of the United 
States, and a calendar for 1908. 
The next issue will contain as 
additional information the home 
dates of the St. Louis American 
and National League baseball 
clubs, 





C, M, Gicpert, Jr., for the past 
two years with W. M. Ostrander, 
Inc., New York, resigned recent- 
ly to become advertising manager 
of the Magic Curler Co., and 
Hall-Cone Umbrella Co., 130 S. 
11th street, Philadelphia. 





THERE may be persons just 
foolish enough to jump at the 
opportunity to ‘win $3,500, as pre- 
sented. below. . In the case of 
an ordinary man, however, the 
advertisement will probably leave 
a decidedly unpleasant taste-in 
the mouth : 


HEALTHY male or female subject wanted 
to undergo an experimental surgical epera- 
tion wherein the chances of death equal 
those of living; $3,500 im cash and all 
recovery expenses paid if patient survives 
operation, Address Medical, 455 World, 
uptown, 








The Svenska Tribunen 

Nyheter, a Swedish 

weekly published in 

Chicago, has made ap- 

plication for the Star 
Guarantee of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, and under 
date of March 14th the Guarantee 
Certificate was issued to the pa- 
per. A reproduction of the cer- 
tificate is shown upon another 
page of this’ issue. Three foreign 
language publications now possess 
the Guarantee Star, and two of 
these are printed in the Swedish 
tongue. The Tribunen Nyheter 
is the fifth Chicago paper to se- 
cure the distinction. 








THE Million Club, which meets 
every Thursday at the Everett 
House to talk circulation, has 
just elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, John F, Prybil, Ainslee’s; 
vice-president, F. L. E. Gauss, 
McClure’s; secretary-treasurer, 
Irvin S, Paschall, World’s Work. 
The club is enjoying a series of 
informal discussions of subscrip- 
tion problems by various publish- 
ers. Every once in a while a din- 
ner is given. The club is a bit 
unique in that it does not take 
formal action on any of the vari- 
ous propositions submitted to it, 
but depends on an informal and 
effective “I will do the same as 
you do” agreement. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE has ad- 
ded a course in advertising to its 
regular curriculum. 





‘Tue Hannibal Mo., Courier. 
Post recently issued a Greater 


Hannibal edition of forty pages, 
which is said to be the largest 
paper ever published in northern 
Missouri. 





Tue Metropolitan Magazine has 
issued a table of comparative ad- 
vertising in eleven leading 
monthlies, which shows that the 
Metropolitan is the only one that 
has gained in advertising in the 
five months ending with March 
over the same period a year ago. 








In the window of a _ grocery 
store in Providence, conducted by 
a real pious colored man is dis- 
played the following unique sign: 

Church “4 God 
a 


Saints of Christ. 
Cash Grocery. 








THE March System, with a 
total of 162 pages of advertising, 
leads its nearest competitor by 
over 3,500 lines. Together with 
the January issue, this month’s 
System gives the magazine a long 
start over the other monthlies on 
the year’s total. 








Emit CaLMAN, for over a year 
past eastern manager of the 
Publishers’ Commercial Union, is 
no longer with the company. J. 
Frank Hackstaff, president of the 
Commercial Union, has come to 
New York from Chicago and will 
himself manage the business in 
the East, 








Tue classes in Journalism and 
Advertising of the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Commerce, Finance and 
Accounts in charge of, the direc- 
tors of those courses—Moses 
Strauss, city editor of the Times- 
Star,and Ren Mulford, Jr., of the 
Blaine-Thompson Co., instead of 
their last weekly sessions, paid a 
visit to the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
inspecting the plant through all 
departments. 


Tue South Bend, Ind., Tribune 
has just sent out a new rate card 
which nullifies its previous card 
and makes a few minor changes. 

Last week Tuesday, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, a special concert of 
Irish melodies was given in the 
‘auditorium of the Gimbel store in 
Philadelphia. 


Magazine foes H ome Maga- 


Consolidation purchased 


the Bobbs-Merrill 
the Sunny South Publishing 
Company, of Atlanta, publishers 
of Uncle Remus’s Magazine, and 
the two publications will be 
merged under the title of the 
Home Magazine. The new ad- 
vertising manager is Carl M. 





from 
Company by 














CARL M. GREEN. 


Green, who was appointed to suc- 
ceed William H, Rankin March 
first, prior to the magazine’s sale. 
For two years past Mr. Green has 
been manager of the western ad- 
vertising of the Home, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Prior to 
that time he worked on a list of 
agricultural and mail-order pa- 
pers in the East with the Fisher 
Special Agency. While the -office 
of publication will be in Atlanta, 
Mr. Green’s office will be located 
in the Marquette Building in Chi- 
cago. 


been ' 


F 
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Att the American Tobacco 
Company advertising is being 
handled and placed by the Hamp- 
ton Advertising Company, as it 
has been for the past. three or 
four years. As a matter of fact, 
no periodical advertising is being 
done on Battle Axe plug tobacco, 
as recently stated in Pasnrane’ 
INK, but newspapers in Philadel- 
phia and extensively throughout 
the South are being used on Pied- 
mont Cigarettes. 





THE March 11th issue of Men’s 
Wear, a paper published twice a 
month for retail men’s wear mer- 
chants by the Fairchild Company, 
New York City, is the largest is- 
sue of this magazine ever printed. 
It contains 184 pages, ninety-five 
of which are devoted to advertis- 
ing. 


THE STRENUOUS BALTI- 
MORE UNDERTAKERS, 


The ancient quip about the un- 
dertaker’s business being dead 
does not apply very forcibly to 
the undertakers of Baltimore, Al- 
though their business consists in 
burying the dead, by the help of 
a trio of enterprising adwriters 
and a liberal use of newspaper 
space and billboards, a very lively 
controversy has arisen and not a 
little humor injected into a grim 
calling. 

A year or so ago two enterpris- 
ing men, William Cook and Rob- 
ert Turner by name, more cour- 
ageous than their brothers in the 
same trade, arranged to give a 
funeral for $75. This funeral has 
become widely known, wherever 
Baltimore newspapers circulate, 
as the “$75 funeral—no extras.” 
Messrs. Cook and Turner each 
claim the doubtful honor of being 
the originator of this low-priced 
but “most complete” funeral, and 
both advertised it extensively. 

This advertising was not kindly 
received by the Baltimore public 
in the beginning, and letters were 
written to the editors of the 
newspapers protesting against the 
numerous accessories of the com- 
plete $75 funeral being spread 





across billboards and the whole 
being graphically set off by a pic- 
ture of a coffin, being objection- 
able to the eye and dangerous to 
the health of the nervous man or 
woman. 

The two enterprising undertak- 
ers were sure they were right, 
however, and instructed their ad- 
writers to go ahead with the ad- 
vertising campaign. In a short 
time the prejudice against their 
advertising methods greatly 
diminished, and their business in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. 

When the more ethical under- 
takers found their business leav- 
ing them and going to’ Mr. Cook 
or Mr. Turner, they made up 
their minds that sitting idly by 
and waiting for business to come 
to them in the traditional way 
was resulting in fewer and fewer 
funerals for them to direct and 
more and more for Mr. Cook and 
Mr, Turner, a hundred or more 
of them talked the matter over 
among themselves, organized an 
association and decided to go 
after Messrs. Turner and Cook 
and recover the ground lost. 
They agreed that the best way 
to do this was to adopt the news- 
paper advertising method, and 
they hired an ad man and started 
in. About this time Cook and 
Turner, having grown bold with 
increasing success, tired of con- 
ventional advertisements like the 
following : 





Patronize 
Wm. Cook, 


the originator of genuine, com- 
plete, high-class funerals. 

Special attention iscalled to the 
famous $75 funerals, including: 
A handsome Rubber-tire Hearse, 
oe Rubber-tire Carriages, a 

utiful Broadcloth Casket, 

either Black, White or Steel Gray, 
worth $65; Outside Case, top 
padded; Door Crape, Open the 
Grave, Advertise Funeral, Em- 
balm the Body, 6 pairs Gloves, 
Shroud, Dress or Slumber Robe, 
Candles, Candelabra, Chairs, 
Rugs, Rich Draperies, Pedestals, 
etc. All complete, $75; no extra 
charges. Everything strictly first- 
class. _ Both phones. Ship- 
ing Funetals, $50, No charge 
or removing remains from Hos- } 
Pitals, Sanitariums, etc. — 

North and Greenmount Aves. 
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and were beginning to over-reach 
themselves by placing such adver- Turner Says Stop! 








tisements as these: 








(The Undertakers’ ‘‘ Combine’’ 
Reviewed. 


Wm. Cook 


the pioneer provider of com- 


] plete $75 funerais. 


When WM. .COOK. introduced -. 
his famous $75 Funeral (some five 
years: ago) ; the- Wise-acres~of -the- 
two-price—the- ‘three-price— 
“ Combine,” with that quiet com- 
placence which comes -of. wealth 
easily acquired, sat still—and 
said nothing. 

In a little while, when they saw 

M. COOK’S Hearses and Car- 
riages drawn up in becoming style 

fore the doors of families they 
had formerly served they sat up 
and observed. 

In less than two years it dawned 
upon them that WM. COOK was 
not only furnishing ALL the 
Popular Funerals for $75, but was 
cutting the cost of the Highest- 
Class Funerals the same way—and 
actually DOING the Undertak- 
jag Business of Baltimore. 

HAT DID THE “COM- 
BINE” DO? 

Did they set out to compete 
with WM. COOK? 

Byno means! That would cost 
too much. 

The self-complacent, self-satis- 
fied, highly respectable (?) * As- 
sociation,” or “Combine,” 


| inaugurated a School for 


Scandal -- Slander was cheaper 


{ than curtailed profits or princi- 


ples! 
WHAT DID WM. COOK 
DO? 


The Pioneer Price-Cutter kept 
on in the even tenor of His way— 
improving upon every feature of 
His funerals, extending His pat- 
ronage from the hundreds to the 
thousands, and relying upon these 
thousands of thoughtful, grate- 
Sul families to spread the Light 
of Trut 


ruth. 

WHAT IS THE- RESULT? 

WM. COOK,, the Honest 
Pioneer, conducts more funerals 
in a single day than any two of 
the ‘‘Combine’’ conduct in a 
whole week—and COOK has the 
collateral to prove it! 


WM. COOK Ships Funerals 
for $50; Removes Remains from 
any part of the oy ae Furnishes 


| Chapel, etc., FR 
EXP 


ERT EMBALMERS 

always ready. 
UNDERTAKING ROOMS 

always open. 

WM. COOK, 

The Pioneer Provider 

(Both Phones), 

North and Greenmount Avenues. 





| 








Paying. Extortionate Prices for 

First-Class Funerals~Whea You 

oe Pereting the Living for the 
ad. 


TURNER will Furnish a Fu- 
neral Complete In Every Detail 
for the One Price—$75. 


No Extras; No Extortions. 
$s0—Shipping Funerals—$5o. 
TURNER, 

The Modern Undertaker. 
Burial Parlors and Showrooms, 
Broadway and Oliver Street. 











This class of questionable ad- 
vertising copy laid them open to 
criticism and gave the association 
of conservative undertakers an 
cpportunity to strixe hard, which 
they promptly availed themselves 
of in the following pithy sen- 
tences contained in advertisements 
on the editorial page of the Balti- 
more Sun and elsewhere: 





Character. 


A business has character, just 
as much as an individual. It may 
be high character—or the other 
sort. A man of high character 
does not, in order to maintain it, 
find it necessary to accuse all the 
test of the world of thieving and 
extortion, and to claim exclusive 

roprietorship of all virtue for 

imself. 

There are in Baltimore a hun- 
dred undertakers of high char- 
acter, any one of whom will, with- 
out demur, furnish a funeral at as 
low a price as any advertised— 
and in nearly all cases a better 
one. 








The Real Truth Is: | 


That if a tailor should say, 
** Give me your order for any pair 
of panialoons worth $10 in my 
stock and that will be the price of 
the whole suit of like quality I’ll 
make you,’’ you would feel per- 
fectly sure he was a lunatic—or a 
bunco artist—or that he was run- 
ning an eleemosynary institution, 
not a business. 

As to a similar proposition in 
scare-head advertisements of fu- 
nerals at a stated price— 

Telephone the undertaker 
whose methods you like best. 
Whatever the price you wish to 
pay, he will serve you with abso- 
ute honesty and to your entire 
satisfaction. 
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last sad offices. 


by the following, which appeared While awaiting the inevitable, the: 


some days later: 


“The Real Truth” 


I am an undertaker, not a 
tailor. The real truth is I broke 
down the high prices of the fu- 
neral combine and inaugurated 
the complete high-class funeral 
for $75. E don’t waste advertis- 
ing space talking about pants 
and coats, What 1 do tell you 
is that I furnish the best and 
most complete funeral in the 
world for the one price of $75.00, 

Shipping funerals, $50. 

Fifty percent saved on all first- 
class funerals, . And there are 
positively no extras. <A step in 
the right direction. 


* TURNER, 
The Modern Undertaker. 


Buriat PARLOR AND 
SxHowrooms, 


Broadway and Oliver St. 














This three-cornered fight, while 
doubtless a very serious matter 
to the undertaking fraternity, is 
not without elements of humor 
to that portion of the Baltimore 
public who read newspapers and 
have not yet fallen into their 


chuckling Baltimorean is asking 
himself “If I should die to-night 
would my wife call in Cook, 
Turner or one of the one hun- 
dred reputable——?” 

AE a | 


On or about April 1st Payne & 
Young will move their New York 
offices to 29-35 West 32d street 
and 30-34 West 33d street. 


—_—_+9)——— 
OPPORTUNITY. 


Whether or not American ~ manufac- 
turers are the keen shrewd, far-seeing 
men, as is generally believed, depends 
upon their quick seizure of the present 
unprecedented opportunity to establish 
themselves in the British market. 
Britain is unruffied by commercial 
panics; there is no financial stringency 
over here, activity is the order of the 
day in a thousand branches of_ busi- 
ness, and all classes of its people are 
participating in the country’s prosper- 
ity.—Derrick’s Report. 





WHAT THE AGENT SHOULD DO. 


The careful agent makes it a_busi- 
ness to know just which publication is. 
most likely to interest the men they 
wish to meet and at the right time.— 
Frank A. Wood. 











Another source of satisfaction in 
buying Amatite is that it can be 
put by anyone. No speci: 
tools or skilled labor required. 
‘Nails and liquid cement for lape 
are furnished free 

You save both money and 
when you use Ametite 

When the roofing question co 
up, ask yourseli—Are the 
methods good enough for 
do I want something new 
better? 

ul do this you will 
this kind. When you have finished hatte. No ps: 
Gailing it on your roof it is a com- | would do otherwise. 
Plete roof which needs no painting, 

Tt has a top surface of rea! min- FREE_34 
rel matter—Amatite—which not | We should like 
oaly makes painting unnecessary Free Sample of pier 
dat resists storms and snow better | trsted Booklet telling /§ 
than paint or coating ot any kid. | Write to-day to-our 

Tt is also an excellens fire re- | and you will learn. sontiy 
tardant. your advantage. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bossa Rist di iiadaassck Mn Se One Bes 


N°. painting —No repairing. 
That's the story of Amatite. 

"*Ht means 2 tight rooi—an ¢co- 
somical root—s durablé rool 
Do not confuse Amatite roofing 
with the ordinary smooth suriaced 
|. kind. It id im p class by itself. 
+ Many so-called ‘‘ready roofings"’ 
are not ‘‘ready"’ until they get a 
special coat of paint, which you 













pey for extra,—if not at once, 
surely ® year or two alter they are 
laid, 





Amatite needs ho attention of 













































AMATITE ADVERTISEMENTS PREPARED AND PLACED BY THE A. W, ERICKSON ADVERTISING. 
AGENCY IN AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS, 
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SIMPLIFYING THE PROPO- 
SITION. 





When one has an article to ad- 
vertise, and to offer to the public 
for sale, it is a wise plan to ex- 
plain the uses of the article very 
clearly to the public, and not 
leave any impression that extra 
skill is required in order to get 
full satisfaction from the article. 
In other words it does not pay to 
imply that the goods advertised 
require any extra care or knowl- 
edge in order to obtain success 
with the article. 

An advertisement now appear- 
ing in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, and also in_ considerable 
outdoor advertising, states that 
the article—which is a breakfast 
food—will give the greatest satis- 
faction “when properly prepared.” 
This phrase at once suggests an 
element of doubt in the mind of 
the reader; is she sure she can 
“prepare it properly?” There is 
the implication that the article 
advertised is not very easily pre- 
pared anyhow, and that little in- 
sinuation will certainly hinder a 
large number of sales. 

The average housewife is not 
going to invest in a new article 
that requires any special study, 
or care in the cooking, or watch- 
ing of the clock, or other special 
work or thought in connection 
with its preparation. Giving di- 
rections on the label, or in the 
package, is all right, but to sug- 
gest any difficulty in the adver- 
tisement itself is surely going to 
handicap the selling of the goods. 

There should be no “ifs” in- 
troduced into the advertising at 
all—no weak admissions that 
“under certain conditions” the 
goods will prove a success. To 
suggest a possibility of failure is 
to invite it. If you have not full 
confidence. in your own goods 
you cannot expect the reading 
public to be convinced by your 
advertising. “Ifs” and “buts” 
are better far eliminated from all 
forms of publicity. 

The easier, quicker and simpler 
a breakfast food is to prepare the 
more popular is it likely to be- 


come—quality and price consid- 
ered. Unusual care and trouble 
in its preparation will probably 
kill it before long, but it will do 
it very quickly if the advertising 
is so.written as to be capable of 
doubtful construction. Lack of 
confidence in the argument will 
surely communicate itself to the 
reader. If it be necessary to give 
special instructions about the 
preparation of the food 
should be relegated to the pack- 
age itself. If the housewife 
actually has the article she will 
surely try it even though the task 
of cooking or preparing be diffi- 
cult. But if the difficulty is fore- 
shadowed in the advertisement 
the chances are she will not buy 
the goods at all. 

More honest to state the truth 
in the advertisement? Perhaps 
so, but we are presupposing that 
the article really has merit, any- 
way, but is not so easily prepared 
as similar foods, In tke interests 
of truth you don’t have to say 
that it takes longer to cook, or 
requires special treatment. The 
actual worth of the goods will 
compensate for any extra anxiety 
or labor they may involve. But 
it is just as honest to make these 
necessary admonitions on or in 
the package as in the advertising. 
The latter course will assuredly 
retard and decrease the sale of 
the article, whereas, if it be 
really meritorious, the former 
way would not affect the sale to 
any great extent. 


_—- 


KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT IT? 


New Life, Philadelphia, is a new 
magazine devoted to cnlightenm nt, en- 
tertainment, pir: tual improvement, 
higher culture, and is the ovfcial organ 

of “the New Life movem nt for ncew- 
ness, happiness, pro perity, longevity, 
Christianity and immo:t lity.” After 
the first issue the rate will be $1roo per 
page. The old life was probably de- 
voted to features of a different char- 
ation of New 

necessity of 








acter, otherwise the public 
Life would not ferl the 
a New Life movement. The announce- 
ment of the firct iu ‘vas accompanicd 
by a circular asking advertisers to Tush 
copy. We have not sern the first issue 
et, therefore are not in position to 
now how many advertisers have 
rushed into seme, but we are inclined 
to believe that ‘nowadays advertisers 
are not in great haste.—Mail Order 
Journal, 


these . 





— 
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METZOGRAPH SCREENS.FOR 
FASHION PLATES. 





The English Woolen Mills” 
Company, of Cleveland, has just 


issued a style-book, which is chief- 
ly notable on account of the il- 
lustrations. Metzograph screens, 
which were briefly commented on 
in a recent issue of PRINTERS’ 


Ink, are used for all the plates 
and the decorative head and tail 
pieces. Two of these are repro- 
duced upon this page, and indi- 
cate how well the metzograph 
process is adapted for work of 
this character. The regularity of 
the rectangular screen of the or- 
dinary half-tone is missing, and 
the high-lights and hard lines 
give place to a delicacy of shad- 
ing which is peculiarly appro- 
priate in an illustration intended 
to show styles in clothing. 

Each of the cuts reproduced 
had been given 37,500 impressions 
before they were sent to PrIntT- 
ERS’ INk, and the _ style-book 
printer claims they are as good 
as new. 

The booklet was written by 
William Henry Baker, secretary 
of the English Woolen Mills 
Company; and the Britton Print- 
ing Company, of Cleveland, is 
responsible for the printing. 
Percy E. Anderson, of New 
York, designed the fashion plates, 
Harry E. Hohnhorst, of Cleve- 
land, the head and tail pieces, and 
the cover is by the Eclipse Elec- 
trotype and Engraving Company. 
The latter company put out the 
booklet descriptive of the metzo- 
graph plates, which was recently 
mentioned in these columns, Mr. 
Baker wrote the latter booklet, as 
well as the style-book of his own 
company. 

Those interested in clothing il- 
lustrations would do well to send 
for a copy of this booklet, which 
we presume the English Woolen 
Mills people would be pleased to 
mail any deserving applicant. It 
is a valuable booklet for adver- 
tising managers of clothing stores 
to look overas it indicates a de- 
cided advance in the making of 
clothing cuts. 
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SPHINK CLUB “PROCEED- 
INGS. 


A large number of the mem- 
bers of the Sphinx Club and their 
invited guests dined at _ the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the 
evening of March 10, and enjoyed 
the good fare which “Oscar” had 
provided for them. The _ intel- 
lectual part of the feast was fur- 
nished by Everett Colby, the 
brilliant young reform Senator 
from New Jersey, who chose as 
his topic “What Advertising has 
done for New Jersey;” and Nor- 
man Hapgood, editor of Collier’s 
Weekly, who told of “The Wor- 
ship of the Golden Calf.” 

Although the constitution of 
the Sphinx Club makes no pro- 
vision for the election of honor- 
ary members, nevertheless, by 
consent of all the members pres- 
ent, “Uncle” George H. Daniels 
was unanimously elected an hon- 
orary member for life, 

Senator Colby said in part: 

You are interested in advertising 
commodities and merchandise of all 
kinds, while I am interested in adver- 
tising the good, the clean, the decent 
in politics; the things which some peo- 
ple call “the new idea” in politics, “‘re- 
form,” and the like. Now, these ideas 
in politics that I advocate are not at 
all new. They are the good, old-fash- 
ioned ideas of our grandfathers, and 
they are just as old as the spirit of 
American patriotism. They mean just 
as much now in every sense of the 
term as they did in the days of our 
early history. Over in New Jersey we 
use the same principles in advertising 
politics as you do here in advertising 
anything else. It don’t matter how 
much you spend in advertising if you 
haven’t the real goods to back up your 
advertising. You can’t keep rotten, in- 
ferior goods on the market for any 
length of time, no matter how much 
ou spend in advertising. It is exact- 
iy the same with political ideas and 
olitical faiths. The American people 
ave never yet been buncoed to any 
great extent by cheap advertising and 
inferior, shoddy goods. The man who 
tries to do it is doomed to speedy 
bankruptcy in business and in politics. 
No matter how good your wares are, 
mercantile or political, you can’t mar- 


ket them without the right kind of 
advertising. Why, Mr. Heinz, of the 
“s7 Varieties,” actually told me, on 


the steamer last summer, that he didn’t 
believe he could sell bottles filled with 
five-dollar gold pieces if the public 
didn’t know that the money was actual. 
ly in the bottles! 

Take a political article, for example; 
no matter how good it is, you can’t 
do a thing with it until you can make 
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the people understand it thoroughly 
and show them its good points and how 
it will benefit them as a mass. Over 
in Jersey we advertise in the newspa- 
pers and in the magazines, and adver- 
tise more in the street cars, because we 
never allow an opportunity to slip by 
us of letting the people know just what 
we want them to know for their own 
good. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that magazines and newspapers are only 
a secondary medium for advertising. 
If there is any member of this club 
who has any sporting blood in _ his 
veins, and know that most of you 
have, I would be willing to make & 
wager with him on this one_ point, 
Take, say, a political idea, then let any 
ene or more members of this club, the 
cleverest writer and illustrator, let us 
say, or both, frame up the best ad- 
vertisement within their power on a 
certain political appeal to the people in 
their interest and in ther mutual bet- 
terment, select 100 families with at 
least one voter in each family, send 
each family a copy of a magazine con- 
taining this advertisement, and then 
turn Mayor Fagan loose and I’ll wager 
he’ll come back three to one. Why? 
I don’t mean to belittle the value of 
advertising; not at all. There has 
never been, since the beginning of the 
world, and never will be, I believe, a 
medium of advertising like the human 
hand and eye. Mark Fagan can’t talk, 
he can’t argue, yet the people believe 
in what he says. We are trying, in 
New Jersey, to work up a_ scheme 
whereby we can advertise what we 
have and back it up by a sample of the 
goods we advertise. We are trying to 
present our ideas in such a way that 
people will take them home and 
“sample them’ or work them over in 
their own minds and satisfy themselves 
as to their worthiness. At the present 
time we are trying to advertise the 
character of the Public Utility Cor- 
poration. I meet a man and he says, 
“How are you Colby? I am sorry to 
know that you are advocating the pas- 
sage of a bill that will fix rates.” We 
get into a discussion. He tells me 
that he doesn’t want any one to come 
into his mill or factory and tell him 
or his employees how it is to be run 
or what is to be charged for its prod- 
ucts. That shows instantly that that 
man hasn’t the remotest idea of the 
character of the Public Utility Corpo- 
ration. How are we going to advertise 
the matter so that he will understand 
it clearly and correctly? 

_Mr. Sullivan, here, and myself were 
discussing the Single Tax during the 
dinner this evening. He told me of a 
man who owned a little farm who de- 
clined to sell it to a railroad at an 
price. The railroad’s attorney said, 
“I’m sorry, then we’ll have to con- 
demn it, that’s all.” Now, one of the 
things we pride ourselves on in this 
country is the right to hold property. 
But, can we? If a city, a town or a 
railroad wants your property, you’ve 
got to sell it to them or it will be 
condemned. Sullivan, let us say, is 
shipping wheat and his neighbor is ship- 
ping wheat, and they take his farm and 
run a railroad through the old home- 
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stead, and after they have taken his 
property and built a road he finds that 
that railroad is shipping his neighbor’s 
wheat for just about six-eighths of 
what they are charging him. The 
fault of the law is this. You can go 
to the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
order an engine, and to the Pullman 
Car Company and order a car and 
ship what you want by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to Philadelphia. That 
is the law to-day as it exists. The 
statutes say that if you do there will 
be accidents. We will make the rail- 
roads common carriers and make them 
furnish you a car, will make them set 
a definite schedule and charge a fair, 
reasonable rate, and the same rate to 
everybody. That has been the law for 
generations. Now, the Legislature of 
-New Jersey is composed of fellows, 
like myself, who don’t know anything 
* about rates. We have come to the 
conclusion that you must delegate that 
power to two or three men who are 
experts on that subject. The man 
takes this idea home that we have 
given him and works it out, thinks it 
over from all points of view, and by 
election time he understands it pretty 
well, 

In Jersey we don’t know who is re- 
sponsible for the present condition of 
the country and we don’t care. We 
only. know that the time has come for 
us to stop trying to find out, face the 
music, put our hands to the oars and 
ull our own weight, and that’s a 
ard enough thing to do, as you all 
know who have ever tried it. If the 
people had spent only half the time 
they have spent in abusing the Presi- 
dent and blaming him for the present 
state of affairs in trying to remedy mat. 
ters in a sensible way, things would 
begin picking up inside of a month. 
The same is true of the politicians. If 
some of them who are busily engaged 
in advertising radical saitheds for im- 
provement, or financial and other mat- 
ters, at the present time, would put 


some of that time, thought and “hot 
air” into actual, practical reform 
work, we would all be better off. 


Funny, isn’t it, that we couldn’t get 
any real help from the people who are 
now so prolific in recommendations 
and plans as to what should have been 


done. I suppose it was ever thus— 
the talkers many, the workers few; 
theorists _ plentiful, practical men 
scarce, 


Norman Hapgood addressed the 
club as follows: 


Before addressing you on the sub- 
ject assigned to me, I would like to 
take up one topic of Senator Colby’s 
speech. I very much doubt his state- 
ment as to the relative influence of 
the politician and the press of to-day. 
As long ago as before the Civil War, 
Garrison said that the penny press of 
New York had more influence than the 
Government at Washington. Napoleon 
Bonaparte said that he feared three 
newspapers more than a hundred thou- 
sand men. Whether men affect to 
ignore the newspapers or not, it is 
nevertheless true they get their ideas 
from them and are more or less in- 
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fluenced by what they read in the 
newspapers. If an election Were to be 
held in New York City to-day it would 
be hard to pick out a politician,—you 
couldn’t pick out two or three of them 
who would have as much influence with 
the people as Arthur Brisbane would 
have. In the last national election 
there was one little example of news- 
paper influence, not known to the gen- 
eral public, which shows what the public 
thinks of the power of the press. I 
happened to be at St. Louis when the 
wires were “red hot” over the nomina- 
tions. When Parker’s gold telegram 
came it was given out as an example 
of truthfulness unequaled since George 
Washington told his father the famous 
cherry-tree story. This telegram was 
in reality sent in response to the de- 
mands made by two New York news- 
papers which Judge Parker did not 
dare go against. 

Has Mayor Fagan, with his political 
and official position, ever wielded the 
influence in this country that Steffins 
has? Has he done as much to make 
the great tidal wave of reform sweep 
through the land as has Lincoln 
Steffins? 

The most notable piece of legislation 
which has been passed in recent years 
is the Pure Food Law. Samuel 
Hopkins Adams is the man who placed 
before the public the facts which in 
the end forced the passage of this bill 
or law despite the efforts of corrupt 
politicians. He it is who is entitled 
to the greatest credit in this great re- 
form measure, 

_In the country districts, every adver- 
tisement is a piece of news. In some 
backwoods district, say, some old fel- 
low is hanging around the house; 
doesn’t know what is the matter with 
him; hasn’t any appetite, perhaps, or 
something of that sort; calls to his wife 
or some one else around the house, 
“Get the paper, Sal, turn to the back 
page and read the advertisements and 
tell me what’s the matter with me.” 
That attitude of credulity makes the 
influence of the advertising column in- 
finitely greater than sophisticated city 
people can understand. This would have 
been a better subject to have talked 
to you about before the “panic” than 
now, as there was more money then 
than now in circulation. Mark Twain 
said last winter that money wasn’t as 
much _ talked about in his birthplace, 
Hannibal, Mo., as in New York City, 
because there wasn’t enough of it to 
form a topic of conversation. Before 
the ‘“‘panic’’ struck us a minister was 
preaching to his congregation against 


the reign of wealth. He said, “The 
time has come when Hell is really 
paved with champagne bottles, auto- 


mobiles and chorus girls.”” One of his 
flock woke up in time to hear this and 
cried out, “O, Death, where is thy 
sting!” 

Some people, unfortunately, see only 
one side of this eternal topic. An old 
lady of perfect sincerity in talking to 
me about Collier’s Weekly, said, “I 
think you have a very nice paper, in- 
deed; I like it, only 1 wm you would 
throw out all the advertisements; it 
isn’t worthy of a high-class paper to 
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carry advertisements.”” That is the 
kind of a crank that Mr. Colby has in 
mind in politics—the person who knows 
nothing and the intensity of whose 
conyiction is in inverse ratio to his 
knowledge. We have got to go into 
these reforms not in a spirit of arro- 
gance or partisanship, but with the 
utmost sympathy with every interest, 
otherwise we will meet the same end 
that befell a certain colly dog. This 
dog noticed that the head dog, or lead- 
er, used to chase the sheep. He got 
away one night, found some or? and 
proceeded to chase them like the leader 
colly dog had done; drove some of 
them over a cliff to their death, and 
the next morning was shot. That is 
the usual end of those who follow but 
one truth to its legitimate conclusion. 
So far as the standard is concerned, so 
far as the moral spirit that goes into 
these big questions is concerned, I find 
just as high spirit, just as much cour- 
age, just as much inclination to self 
sacrifice for principle among the _ ad- 
vertising managers of our periodicals 
and newspapers as I do among the 
editorial staff. I don’t know the ad- 
vertising agents, but I should judge 
that they are very much like editorial 
writers, plumbers, doctors, and the like 
--most of them have their eye mainly 
on the profits, Well, they are only 
human after all. On the contrary, 
others stand side by ‘side with those 
men who are trying to use the best ef- 
forts of journalism to-day for the bet- 
terment of the world. 

Those agents who are setting them- 


selves against the entire liberty of 
speech in the editorial columns are 
doomed to defeat. They may injure 


one paper or another; they may even 
kill some papers, but they cannot stop 
that onward, electrical movement of 
true reform which is the greatest thing 
that has happened in this country since 
the Civil War. 

Once upon a time “Yankee smart- 
ness,” the ability to get the best of 
some one else, was a thing to be ad- 
mired. Then it was looked upon as 
something to a man’s credit to outdo 
his fellow man, oftentimes no matter 
how. We have changed all of that for 
the better. Yet we have a certain rich 
and powerful newspaper in this city 
that, until recently, made large sums 
of money by advertising assignation 
houses and then starting a crusade to 
drive a very high-minded, thoroughly 
honest and sincere Russian out of his 
hotel because he was married to a 
woman in a way that is not recognized 
in this country. When such a thing as 
that happens the American people must 
feel that it is not a square deal, and 
that it is not the way they wish to see 
their newspapers conducted. We have 
in this city a real movement going on 
against gambling, as far as it can be 
reached wisely and conservatively. One 
paper has long conducted a vigorous 
campaign against horse-racing, particu- 
larly in its editorial columns, yet pub- 
lishes daily full turf information as to 
races, the most likely winners, and the 
advertisements of men who sell infor- 
mation as to “sure things.”’ Consist- 
ency thou art a jewel! Yet, withal, 
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we are really improving; I notice it in 
every department in which I have been 
connected. When I was a dramatic 
critic the shameless way in which the 
theatrical managers would go down to 
the newspaper offices and try to use 
their advertising power to bulldoze the 
dramatic critic into saying what wasn’t 
true of their shows was something un- 
believable. They wouldn’t attempt it to- 
day, at least very few of them, The 
only instance of that kind that has 
happened for a long time was when 
Klaw & Erlanger recently tried to con- 
vince the New York Sun that the 
“Soul Kiss’ was full of beauty and 
refinement and charm—more of it, in 
fact, than the Sun critic happened to 
know of. I was told this afternoon 
that a movement was started by _prop- 
erty owners for the removal of bill- 
boards in New Jersey. The Governor 
went, to the assistance of the property 
owners; in fact started the movement 
himself. The newspapers lent their aid 
but two days afterwards withdrew it 
suddenly. The explanation was clear. 
The advertisers had stepped into the 
newspaper offices or had_ telephoned. 
Last year there was a story of immense- 
ly vital interest—an incident of great 
ramatic interest and appeal. The citi- 


zens of Philadelphia had to find out 
the facts about that event from the 
New York newspapers, because the 


principal in the case happened to be a 
member of the firm of a large dry- 
goods house in Philadelphia. 

My friend Sullivan has invented the 
expression “Tainted News.” It seems 
to be a mode of advertising that has 
been vey powerful and which is now, 
apparently, on the wane. This is the 
kind of advertising which men like 
Smith of Washington pay for who 
want to see their name in the news- 
papers. It is mixed in with all sorts 
ef interesting or important items. In 
publishing a series of articles against 
“tainted news” to advertising agents 
all over the country we stated that the 
square way was to come out openly 
over their names in the advertising 
columns and say what they meant. That 
has been widely followed. For  in- 
stance, we charged a certain church 
paper with carrying improper advertis- 
ing. That paper sent in an advertise- 
ment for us to print in which we are 
called “a liar.” They wanted the ad- 
vertisement printed just as they sent 
it in. Of course, this would give the 
impression to a large number of inno- 
cent readers of Collier’s Weekly that 
for a hundred dollars we would allow 
them to insult us in our advertising 
columns wheré we wouldn’t give them 
a square deal in our editorial columns. 
If Mr. Lawson sends in an advertise- 
ment and we ask him to change it to 
a letter, we will pay him instead of 


him paying us. Perfectly fair, isn’t 
it? he outcome of it is pleasant to 
us. The insurance investigations and 


the consequent public feling that fol- 
lowed led to a peculiar showing of 
these conflicting examples. We. said 
that the Big Three had certain faults; 
we said that other insurance companies 
were rotten from the foundation; that 
the principle was wrong, although all 
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of these classes of insurance companies 
had offered us their advertisements. 
Where a thing is not what it ought to 
be, where it is open to criticism, we 
believe the public has a right to know 
it. It is only where it is purely fraud- 
ulent or immoral that we have the 
right to close the contract with the 
advertiser. The Standard Oil Company 
has recently brought up a similar set 
of questions. They have decided to 
come out in the open over their own 
name, They put their advertisements 
into our paper. We knew when we 
took their advertisements that we would 
be subjected to censure and worse than 
that from people all over the country. 
Now, it so happens that a certain mem- 
ber of our staff has a violent hatred 
of the Standard Oil Company and one 
of his pages appeared just opposite the 
advertisement of the Standard Oil 
Company. He prepared a paragraph 
showing how bad the Standard Oi 
Company was in its practice, and, per- 
conally, I don’t think it was a square 
deal. The Standard Oil Company 
should be criticised by us editotally 
as if we did not know that their ad- 
vertisement appeared in our paper, We 
should not praise them because their 
advertisement is in our paper, and we 


shouldn’t “roast them” because it is 
there. The editorial depa: should 
not know that there is gyeh a thing as 


the advertising department. There are 
people who really believe that there is 
as much nourishment in oatmeal as in 
some of the so-called breakfast foods 
which are made up of sawdust and the 


like. It’s hard to convince people who 
hold. such ideas, Our readers object 
to Swamp Root, Hostetter’s Bitters, 


and so forth, because they contain so 
much aleohel, and want to know what 
we are sunning whiskey, champagne 
and beer advertisements for. Medical 
men are divided as to whether or not 
moderate drinking is harmful. Drink- 
ing in itself is not harmful. The harm 
comes from the abuse, not the use, of 
anything that is good. However, in 
deference to public opinion on the sub- 
ject, we have thrown out all advertise- 
ments of beers, whiskies, and all in- 
toxicants, and we don’t want any 
credit for doing it either. Our own 
clear conscience in having done the 
right is our reward. I really haven’t 
talked much about the “Worship of the 
Golden Calf” after all, but I wanted 
to talk about these two eternal prin- 
ciples. We cannot go against human 
nature. and we cannot stop men from 
making business successes, but if we 
can only maintain our honor and _ self- 
respect in doing our work we will be 
helpful, not harmful, to the land in 
which we live. 


eee 
MR. ETHRIDGE GETS HIS. 
Sr. Loum, U0. S. A, 
March 5, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It has pleased you on several occa- 
sions to criticise our advertisements, 
and while we have never agreed with 
you, we did not consider the matter of 
sufficient importance to criticise your 
criticisms. | However, your issue of 
February 26th contains an “Art Criti- 
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cism,” so full of ignorance of the sub- 
ject of which it purports to treat, that 
we cannot refrain from calling your 
attention to its defeets. 

In the first plage, “the advertisement 
criticised appears only in drug jour- 
nals and cons it is not intend- 


tu “show the practitioner” anything. 
You are ri in stating that such 
“publicity assumes that the reader 
knows all about’ the goods, etc.” That 
is exactly w we assume. There are 


42,000 druggists in the United States, 
and if yg can find one who does not 
know afi he needs to know about 
Antikampia Preparations, which does 
not ar in our advertisement, we 
should like to frame his picture, When 
advertising quinine, sulphur, senna or 
antikamnia to druggists, it is a waste 
of space to try to tell them about the 
uses of such articles. If you adver- 
tise a medicinal preparation to_physi- 
gians or to the public, then a different 
rule obtains. 

The character of the medium in 

which one advertises is, in our opinion, 
the first consideration in preparing ad- 
vertising copy. We would not think 
of advertising to druggists as we do 
to physicians. 
_ The advertisement you criticise is, 
in our opinion, an ideal advertisement 
for a drug journal, and we _ rarel 
change it. Every druggist knows all 
about Antikamnia, but he may not 
know just how many _ Antikamnia 
Preparations are made. This informa- 
tion he can obtain by referring to his 
drug journal, and it is the only in- 
formation he needs in the sale of our 
preparations, 

Very few people not connected with 
a certain line of business are compe- 
tent to criticise the advertisements used 
in that business, simply because their 
ignorance of the business leads them 
into such errors as your critic fell into 
in this case. If he knew the drug 
business as well as the writer does, he 
would know that no amount of adver- 
tising to druggists will sell a_ single 
ounce of Quinine or Antikamnia. The 
demand must come from the consumer, 
and the druggist will buy what he 
— for his trade—no more and no 
less. 

Trusting that you will accept this 
“criticism” in the same kindly spirit 
in which it is offered, we remain with 
best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL Co., 
Frank A. Ruf, Pres, and Treas. 

SS a 


Tue late Samuel Fessenden, of 
Connecticut, used to say ‘‘God Almighty 
hates a quitter.”” In a not too elegant 
way this explains the trouble with 
some advertising campaigns. The new 
advertiser, in many cases, wants to 
acquire, with two or three insertions 
the same success that old advertisers 
have won by years of effort. Not every 
beleagured city strikes its flag at the 
first shot; sometimes it requires a siege. 
lf you have an advertising possibility 
don’t lie down at the first disappoint- 
ment. Give it a trial commensurate 
with the importance of its possible 
success.—Exchange, 
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The outlook for Spring Business is not 
especially bright for those who are making no 
particular effort to get it. 


This is not an ideal time to spend money 
lavishly on uncertain experiments. 


It is the best possible time, however, to 
spend money judiciously—to go after business 
in ways which have been proved to be suc- 
cessful, profitable and economical. 


During the past few years we have sent 
out, literally, millions of pieces of printed 
matter for manufacturers in many lines of 
business, and have had the widest possible 
opportunities for determining what will bring 
business and what will not—what is adapted 
to various lines of goods—and what are the 
best methods of preparing and issuing series 
of printed things that will bring results and 
pay the advertiser. 


Those who go after business right now 
will get it if they go about it in the right way. 


It will not cost you a large amount of 
money to get after your prospective cus- 
tomers with a series of strong matter that 
will arouse interest and get returns. 


The benefit of our long experience and 
our notable facilities is at your disposal. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 
41 Union Square, New York City 
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OMMERCIAL 


ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink. will Receive Free of Charge 
Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 





It seems from this Piano ad- 
vertisement that Mr. Frank L. 
Bernard of Boston seeks to place 
music within the reach of every- 
body by selling a piano at the rate 
of $1 down and $1 a week. He 
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attempts to tell the whole story in 
the display part of his small ad- 
vertisement and throws in a pic- 
ture of a piano as an evidence of 
good faith. 

His purpose may be _praise- 
worthy, but the way he carries it 
out is open ‘to considerable criti- 
cism. Nine-tenths of all the 




















NO. 2 





poor designs used in advertising 
are faulty, for the simple reason 


that after they are finished the 
artist isn’t satisfied to stop. 

The illustratica marked No. 2 
is a vast improvement over the 
original, for the reason that there 
is nothing superfluous in it and 
nothing to clog up and print in- 
distinctly. 

* * & 

Here is an advertisement of the 
“Rangeley Spinner,” which is a 
curious thing. The three little 
fish up in the corner furnish the 
key to the situation—as from this 
feature it is fair to infer that the 
Rangeley Spinner is something to 
fish with. 

This piece of copy belongs to a 
very interesting class. It seems 
as if a large number of advertis- 
ers must originally have been 
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carpenters, or belonged to a 
wood-carving family. Nothing 
seems to please them unless it is 
whittled or chiseled out and made 
as complicated and as “ornamen- 
tal” as possible. 

If all publications were. to make 
a rule whereby no advertisements 
would be’ inserted except those 
set up in plain type and illustrat- 
ed by clean, well-printing pic- 
tures, the cause of good adver- 
tising would take a tremendous 
forward leap. 

William H. Jackson Company, 
who is responsible for this and- 
iron advertisement, seems to have 
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the right idea. Advertisements 
for this class of goods should be 
artistic, graceful, and at the same 
time dignified. The only trouble 
with this advertisement is that 
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the design and the lettering are 

mixed up together, and they don't 

mix any better than oil and water. 
x * * 

A little humor in advertising is 

a good thing, all the experts to 





“TT MAKES A 
HORSE LAUGH” 





The: prices we aré* making on 
¥ehicles in. cur removal sale now 
‘on. 
Two hundred’ fine vehitles at 
discount of 20. per cent ‘from ‘al- 
ready lowést: prices: in. town. 


MOVING. FROM .363 TO .249 
ELM-ST. 


DALLAS. BUGGY AND 
WAGON CO. 


363 Kim St. 363 Eim St, 





the contrary notwithstanding. 
There is, however, nothing funny 


about a horse’s head with a low- 
comedy hat and a pair of spec- 
tacles on it, such as used in this 
Dallas Buggy & Wagon Company 
advertisement. 

Those who think that there is 
anything humorous in pictures of 
this kind would do better to use 


_ their advertising appropriation in 


taking a full course in a Corre- 
spondence School of Humor. 
* * + 


Strange freaks in make-up are 
not uncommon, but once in a 
while one makes its appearance 
which should be immortalized. 

Here is one which is too good 
to be allowed to escape. 

The two display lines connect- 
ing “Reduce Your Weight” and 
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LEWIS WILESON, (6 West 80h Street. Senrite Ganmatood 
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the Marlborough’s Dollar Dinner 
seem to place the laugh on the 
Marlborough. 


GIMBEL’s department store ad- 
vertisement in the Philadelphia 
papers frequently contains a 
notice of local theater attractions, 
stating that reserved seats may 
be obtained in the store. 

et 


UNPLEASANT READING. 

“Free from dirt and filth,’—‘‘No 
contagious diseases’’—and other equally 
pleasant things are continually being 
suggested by the People’s Sanitary 
Storage Co. in their advertising. It is 
to be hoped that others do not follow 
their advertising. It is to be hoped 
that others do not follow their ex- 
ample. Bakers, for instance, might be 
saying—‘“‘The feet of our bakers al- 
ways washed before kneadifg the 
dough;”’ ‘‘No water-closets in our ice 
cream room,” and so on—inasmuch as 
these things have been suggested by 
Representative Rathbun’s proposed act 
for regulating bakeries. Then the 
druggist might come forward and ex- 
plain that no one had been poisoned 
by mistakes in their prescription room 


—barbers could advertise ‘“‘no -barber’s~ 


itch’ with our shaves, and so on, ad 
infinitum. But, as we said before, we 
hope that this sort of advertising does 
not become the style—Rhode Island 
Advertiser. 
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Are you getting your share + 
of the business of the 


lawyers of the country ? 


CASE Over the Top 
A N D Hereisa guide card for the 


filing cabinet with acelluloid 
tip made in one piece and 
folding over the top of the 
tab. This protects it where 
is carefully read every the wear comes and prevents 
month by 30,000 of the best curling and breaking. 


lawyers of the country, and Standard 


‘through it you can get your 
share of their business. Index Card Co. 


CASE AND COMMENT will be glad 4 senetenmntian 
in case your dealer does not 
eee we have them. Orders can be 








OR filled for all card sizes with 
GEORGE S. KRANTZ ' tips colored or transparent, 
, plain or printed as desired. 
Eastern Representative Abivens 
1oz2 West 14TH St., New York City 701-709 Arch ii 























_ Inquiries Galore— 
But Not Enough Sales 


How carefully the advertiser prepares his Newspaper and 
Magazine copy. How often it is written and re-written and 
improved to make the appeal to the consumer the strongest 
possible. How carefully publications are sifted to find the 
best pullers. But how often do advertisers complain of 
‘Inquiries galore, but not enough sales,” and simply be- 


cause their follow-up lacks selling force and vital argu- 
ments—it is weak-kneed. 


T make no charge for advice and criticism on follow-up 
literature. One suggestion of mine—sometimes the change 
of a few words—will save you many dollars in postage, labor 
and printing. Mail me your follow-up data at once and let 
me help you turn inquiries into actual sales, 
: Will you stick to the old stuff and lose money, or will you 


write me to-day ? The loss or gain is all yours—not mine. 


W. H. MORLEY, 


THE FOLLOW-UP MAN, 


214 S. Main Street, St.. Louis, Mo. 
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AIL ORDER SALES MANAGER, whose let- 

Advertisements. ters are selling $200,000 yearly output for 
Advertisements in ” Brew ters’ Ink” onat Tics Bae Ce agg Been pen meen Daal po goths Bon 
cents a line or forty dollars a paye in it. . 
Sor each inserti Jon. $10.40 a line per year. : f a and Say A reat rs ng. eit. 
per cent discount muy be deduct, ei fp bos ferences given, For further particulars and sam 


accompanies copy and order 3 " 
and ten per cent on yearly contract Saat — is, Shaney Out SALES MANAGER,” care 














wholly in ad ifa d position is 
demaniied Soranadadr Pos scanty andgranted, 
double price will be charged. We will 
——_ e will pay $25 to the sender 
WANTS. 25 of the best style of distinctive 
lias a lettering of the words “STER.- 
AT wanted to sell ad novelties; 25¢ com. LING RANGE.” Must be 


3samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N.Y. simple, yet ya pl ord 
ed readable, and capable of being 
LLUSTRATED FARM SERVICE for dailies molded in cast-iron ranges, as 
Page mats or any way to suit. ASSOCIATE D well as used in advertisements. 
FARM PRESS, 112 Dearborn St., Chicago, BEST Write for full particulars. to 


([ HE circulation of the New York World, Advertising Dept. 
morning edition, execeds that of any other IDEA SILL STOVE WORKS, 
morning newspaper in America by more than ; 
100.000 copies per day. Rochester, N. Y. 
7 ANTED—Resident advertising solicitors in 
territo from Pittsburg to oe 


Aive.N Nashville, Tenn CUBAN NEWS 
ei er SERVICE. 


one -. work. ull particulars in confidence to 

care Pri intets’ | Ink. Iam prepired to furnish live copy with 
suitabl: photographs on any desired gub- 

AX, ADVERTING MANAGER, employed by a ject, either daily, weekly or monthly. Cubin 
large establishment, wants to write copy matter makes interesting reading; is at- 

ye me for a limited number of —- tractive and ® eagerl ae, gE - now. 
Ada “APPLETON,” care | ” care Printers’ Ink Write A. M. POO OLEY. P. Box 1127, 

ba. 


7 ANTRD—Rxperi need advertising solicitor, | H*vans. Cu 
capable handling write-ups;no boozers or 
cigarette fiends. References required. $2) to ote 
start. THE OKLAHOMAN, Oklahoma City. 


66 ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE” should be . 
read by every advertiser and Mail-(rder E d 
dealer. Best Ad Soh ool” in existence. Trial xX p S r lence 
subscription mple copy free. AlVER- 
TISERS? PAG AZINE. E, 810 Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 


e e 
DYERTISING Solicitors wanted to solicit Ad V t 
business for high-class monthly with good e r | s | n 
foreign and domestic circulation. Appeals 
strongly to manufacturers wishing to increase 
_ ay! trade. EXPORTERS’ REVIE\, 80 M 
road St., New York 
ANTED — AQvertioiag men. Experienced 


Writers, Managers, Solicitors; 2iso open- 
ings for xecutives, Bookkeepers and proomas- W A ED 
ants, with publishing experience. Write us to- 
day, stating age, experience and sition desired. 


Service confidentiat HAPGOODS, 305 Brvadway, . : 
New York, or 1010 Hartford Building, Chicago. A rapidly-growing general adver- 


DVERTISING MANAGER wants to make | tising agency—established 1905— 

change. Manufacturing or mail order con- - * “ 

cernor agency. Can plan and execute alldetaiis | desires the services of experienced 

of advertising campaigns. Thorough practical 52) ° 

experience in writing sand designin: ‘ads. book- men in its various departments— 
0: w- matter; also printing. rating, 2. 2M : 

eye New England poebased. Bo. | Writers, solicitors, artists, etc, An 

ters’ In! 


























, ss ea le excellent opening for live, up-to- 
APA nter or A - or Cireula- : ° 
rap? with $500 re Can securs | date men. Ax: investment in the 


saterent in the se a proposition in company is required—more to 
Present owner of stock in this concern has left ; H » 

pom Sp a 2S — the actual Rides = entire interest and at- 

valne as shown b. ments. ‘rite at once to " i 

earner by ecemeents. tention of every member of its 
OSITIONS NOW OPEN EN—For adv. men. 0., | Staff than to market the stock. 


; Ind., $15.18; Ct $26.90; salesman for : . : A 
econ pa ishing oad Ot Sere ae State past experience; enclose 
aa63 $5 30, city edi os $39; 9 ae ee nap ty samples of work ‘and references as 
at 1 

ree rep Ry editor. B,J cylinder pressmen. $18-20 to ability and integri ° 

5okl t Xo. 7 is tree. FERN NALD 8 NEWSPAPER key grity, terms of 

MEN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. remuneration, etc. Address J. M. 

ANTED-—Clerks and others with common CLEAVER, Secretary, 5th Floor, 

school educations only, who wish to qual- Fe ote 

ity for reaay positions at $25 a week and over, to O. T. Johnson Bldg., Los Angeles, 
write for free copy of my new prospectus anc H H 

endorsements from Kaa thins Ba every- California. 

where, One vraduate fills $8,000 piace, another 

















$5.00, and any number earn $1.500, The best eg 
clothing adwriter m New York owes bis suc- ‘ 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- COIN CARDS, 
mana ooatee coum 2 _—_—_—_ 
GEOR ELL Advertising and Ruri- $ PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing, 
THE COIN WRAPPER C©v.,, Detroit, Mic 


ness Expert. 768 Metropolitan Annex, New York, 
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MAILING NG MACHINES. 


HE pICK MATCHLESS M. Baran, ry htest and 
quickest. Price $14.50. ENTINKE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buitalo-t ie ra 
te 
INDEX CAR CARDS. 


} es CARDS for all Cabir all Cabinets. Get our prices 

and samples. THE BLAIK PRINTING CoO., 

912 Klm Street, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
—_——_o>—__— 


PRINTING. 


OU share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities in-ure perfect work. 
'rompt estimates on letter-heads; factory forms 
and booklets in large og a THE BOULTON 
PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N 


PATENTS. 
pee PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8% books for Inventors mailed on receipt | 


of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A.B. LACE 
Washington. D.C, Entab. 186%, 











PAPER 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
62 Lafayette st.. New York City. 
Coated paversa specialty. Diamond B Perfect. 
Write for hign-crade catalogues, 


BOOKLETS, 


We have a booklet for Banks 
ghee should interest every 
Bank President and Cashier. 
They cost : 500, $20; 1,000, $25; 1.500, $30; 2,000, $35 
2 BOO. $40: 5,000, ” $65. Free sample to Banks only 


Printers’ ink Press, 45 Rose Street, New York. 





HALF-TONES, 


RLTE for samples and prices, STANDARD 
ENGRAVING CO.. 560 7th Ave.. New York 


Nene << lt HALF-TONES. 
3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Fe 5, hien — accompanies the order. 
fend for samp. 
KNOXVILLE ‘ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn, 


ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller, detivered prepaid, 7ic.; 

6 or more. 50c. each, Casa with order. All 
newspaper screens. Service day and bight. 
on for circulars. Keterences regnasbed. 
. 





New r process-engraver Box 815, 
Philade phia, la, 
—.-.-—___— 
PREMIUMS, 

T HOUSANDS of suggestive premiume suitable 

for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesaie aealers in jewelry and 
kinared ‘x. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue (OO) Greatest book of its . 
Published annually. 36th issue now ready ; free. 
8. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


—~+e——__—_— 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


D A. O°GORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively. 


A LKER?T FRANK & CU., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Kstablisheu 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Vhiladelphia. Advertis- 
ingof ail kinds piace in every part of the worid. 


ANUFACTURERS’ by ogy, BUREAT, 

237 Broad vay soon, F . Ov. New York. Ads 

in the 2 TRADE URNALS our specialty. 
Benj. R. Western, Props, - 1877. Booklet. 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBU TING. 


ERNARD Adv. Service, 71 Dearborn St., 

Chicago. — every member of the 
Associated Billposters; can furnish e-timate for 
a bil post.ng campaign to cover any city, state 
or section of country. First-class service at 
Association rates, under Association guarantee 
and with full co-operation of every billposter 
with this Agency in producing the best_possib e 
results for the Advertiser. K. C, BELL, Mer. 
Soliciting Department, 





Advertising 
Sharpshooters. 


May we write some for 
you that hits the mark ? 
Ads, booklets, catalogs, cir- 
cular letters, etc. 

Right Advertising Co., 
P.O. Box 86, Easton, Pa. 
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FOR SALE, 


Ov STOCK OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 
MUST BE REDUCED. Cylinder Presses, 
Job Presses, Paper Cutters, etc, You do not know 
bow cheaply cylinder presses, job presses, paper 
cutters, foiders, wire stitchers, etc., can be pur- 
chased until you get our quotations. We havea 
large line ot printers’ machinery, all of which 
has been rebuilt by specialists, that we are offer- 
ing at a great sacrifice. goo is your CONNER, 
tunity.. Let us know your needs. 
FENDLER & CoO., Dealers in Type ine? 
Suppiies and Machinery, New York City. 


COIN Ma ILE “yi 


gS 60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. fo printing. 
e ACME COIN CARRIER CO., Burlington, la. 


BUOKS. 


Forty Years an Advertising Agent 
BY GEORGE bP. ROWELL. 

The first authentic history and exhaustive nar- 
rative of the development and evolution of 
American advertis'ny: as & real busines: force. 

The remainder of the eaition ——- jast 
year) is now offered for sale. eda aey 
5x8, set in lon eres, with many half-tone 
pewres Clot gola. Lass repaid. 

HE PRINTERS? Sits PUBLISHING CO. 10 
Spruce sSt., New York. 


+ DISTRIBUTING AGENCY. 


DISTRIBUTING 


We have a corps of competent, efficient men in 
every State of the Union, and will doany of the 
following work for responsible firms at the 
most reasonable prices: 

Distributing advertising matter. 

Samples. 

Collect names and addresses of any trade, 
class vr profexsion; or .of sufferers from any 

diseases; or people who make a hobby or spe- 
ciulty of uny hing. 

Give your advertising to a responsible firm. 

Look us up in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 

These are responsible men not boys, and we 
vouch for their abiiity 

Their names and addresses will be furnished 
on request. 

THE BODKIN SERVICE, VanBuren and Dear- 
born Streets, Chicago. 

SUPPLIES, 
Brtkanos Cold Water Paste is being used 
on all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.s ee ak endall's Spavin Cure. 
»0-pound box costs makes two barrels 
Se BEIRARD'S PASTE DEPT., 71 Dearborn 
treet, Chicago, 
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PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, 


N° eylinder press can com for register, 
en of distribution, withla stop cylinder 


Pity it you havea heavy line of work that requires 
pee halt 60 well on ices forms, no pre-s will do 
nove 80 well 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


pars 4 (Ohio) RECORD gives authorized ad- 

agents 154 commission. Advertis- 
ers placing business direct must pay rutes net. 
Big advertisers not excepted. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


WILL invest $5,000, and take active interest 

in a trade per or advertising agency. 
Answers must give principal details. Address, 
“B. C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 











Printers and 
CONNER, ser * CO., now York cn. 
men ir 1 = te acetal 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS UPPORTUNI- 


GS. 


Ae eso engineering paper 
With fair paid circulation, 

And about gross 

Business, can be bought for 

About $20.000 cash. Good growing 

Field which has no direct competito 

Two nestling j ee men oon ih buy this. 


Broker in Publishing Property, 
2538 Broadway, New York 
ns i — 


ADDRESSES FO FOR SALE, 


of, R. F. D. farmers, care_ 

2700 Names: fully taken by myseif in 
1907 in The Thumb, the best part of Michigan ; 
d to be ine; no dummy names, 

Gre satest thing out for mail-order houses. 25c. 


per 100. Address 
E. E. Parker, Merrili, Mich. $5 for 2700 
A HO WILL send $1 for Davids’ Practical Letterer, complete in- 
—, in Commercial Lettering with ‘brush or pen ; 
WHO c ie ctical hints on photo-engraving and designing ; 


do good show card work. This book contains 
‘THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 127 William St., New York, EsTasiisHev 1825, 


much information of great value to advertisers. 


The subscription price of Printers’ INK is $2 a 




















year, but a four years’ paid-in-advance subseription 
can be had for $5, or four one-year subscriptions for 
four separate subscribers for the same sum, or twenty 
for $20. Some intelligent newspapers find it a good 
investment to subscribe for copies for their local 
advertisers. It teaches them how to make their adver- 


tising pay, and to become larger and better advertisers. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards orcirculars, ind any other suggestions for bettering this department, 








We. D. 


McJuNKIN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 
Newspaper, Magazine and General Pub- 
licity, 
167 Dearborn Street, 
Cutcaco. 


Editor Ready Made Department: 

Dear Str—I send you an ad which 
I clipped from a Chicago newspaper. As 
a very superior example of “how not 
to do it,” it may interest your readers, 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Rost. Easton. 





Mr. Matthews’ modesty is con- 
spicuous by its absence in this ad, 
so correctly described in the fore. 
going letter. I doubt very much 
whether this “jaunty, joyous, per- 
fect” rot will sell high-grade 
gowns or anything else. Where 
one woman will be favorably im- 
pressed, a hundred or a thousand 


cot FlMcwone “=- 
STREET 
FROCKS 
To Order 


Matthews has proved to 















and all the honors an in- 
creased business can pre- 
hh sent bave been lard at bis 

feet. What other men try 
to work out with perspira- 
tion and lamphght this 
man does yauntily, yoyous- 
ly. perfectly, without seem 
ing thought or effort. While 


divine spark that goes 
straight to the heart of 
things. 


Ready to Wear Sprit Rulee Models 


Our custom experience is ever supplying our ready-to-wear de- 
2—_ style numbers and exclusive fabmes that = 
here but at Matthews’. Our new stock of ready- 
wear ee ee ae tak nigra 
(rudy no taste car remain unsatisfied. 


Price cange, $30, $35, $40, $45, $60 and upward. 


| For 





' '“(Wifirage’’ Silk Frocks, $50 and up. 











will merely marvel at its assur- 
ance and conceit, and buy of an- 
other advertiser who uses space 
to describe his goods instead of 
his exalted opinion of his own 


accomplishments. Mr. Matthews 
may be able to do “without seem- 
ing thought or effort” things that 

“other men try to work out with 
perspiration and lamplight,” but 
when it comes to writing copy to 
sell fifty-dollar gowns he will find 
it more profitable to hire some 
poor perspiring dub who has to 
think before he writes, and who, 
even though he fails to create a 
favorable impression, will not use 
costly space to make the house 
appear ridiculous in the eyes of 
intelligent readers. 

I think it would not be going 
too far for a paper to refuse copy 
like this, because it must fail to 
bring satisfactory results and the 
advertiser is sure to blame the 
medium, 

A Perfectly Plain Proposition, 


in Few Words. 
apolis News. 





Stated 
From the Indian- 





Heatherbloom 
Taffeta Petticoats, 


made to your measure, at $3 per 

rment. You may as "well have 
it made to fit you. It costs you 
ro more than a ready-made, which 
often needs altering, and lying, 
possibly, in some stock long 
enough to lose its freshness. Let 
us make one for you—new and 
crisp, in black or any of the lead- 
ing colors. 


THE LINING STORE, 
22 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


an Optician, | From the Evening 
Star, Washington, D. C. 





-_— 

Bifocals Possess 
Many Superior 
Points. 

Leese Bifocals are we ag imped 
best. They excel both for rea 
ing and distance. So perfectly is 
the fusing done that it is impossi- 

ble to distinguish the division 
when the lenses are joined. 
M. A. LEESE, 
Manufacturing Optician, 
614 oth Street, N. W. 





Washington, D. C. 
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THE MeERRIMAN COMPANY, 
Magazine and Newspaper Advertising, 
8 and 10 Lyon Street. 

Granp Rapips, Mich, 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Dear Str—We are enclosing here- 
with a few newspaper ads which we are 
running for our clients, which we be- 
lieve -will prove of interest. Any sug- 
gestions which you may offer will be 


you would see your way clear to send 
us copy of your magazine as published. 
We are, Yours very truly, 
(Signed) C. L. Merriman, Pres. 
I think these plaster board ads 
are about the right sort; the illus- 
trations illustrate—especially the 
one showing the “plaster board 














PLASTER BOARD 


when used the wall diles quicker, le frm end hard 


and he i . 
cour tele he is 0 wie 


ad explain ite edvantage & you will call or 


& Coal Co. 


Agents. 





appreciated. We think that these ads 
are pulling in good shape, but if there 
is any way to double the pull we want 
to know it. 

We are placing the Valley City Mill- 
ing Co. copy .in twenty-seven different 
newspapers, Mutual Supply Co. in 
fifty, Sackett Plaster Board in about 
150 during the season. 

We would greatly appreciate it if 


way” and the “old lath and 
plaster way” in sharp contrast; 
the display is good, and the-text 
conveys:a clear idea of the prod- 
uct, even to the man who has no 
knowledge of such things. There 
is just one point on which these 
ads fail to shed light, and that is 
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the first cost of the plaster board. 
The absence of that information 
leads me to suspect that a com- 
parison of cost, as between plaster 
board and lath, would not be 
favorable to the former, and I 
believe that will be the common 
impression. It is a question 
whether it would not be an ad- 
vantage to say what the com- 
parison is, even though the plaster 
board is more expensive, for its 
advantages, as stated in the ads, 
would more than offset any prob- 
able difference in cost. 





Some Dead-in-Earnest Shoe Talk from 
the- Peoria (ill.) Star. 


Thielbar’s 
Shop Talk. 


According to present indications 
about 90% of the women will wear 
low cuts this season. 

With this kind of a season be- 
fore us it has been decided by this 
store to stimulate early buying by 
giving extra big values. 

For this week’s selling we have 
placed on sale a big lot of the finest 
fompecy colt low cuts that it is possi- 

le to produce at $3 50. 

Among these are some beautiful 
two-eyelet Ties, Colonial Pumps 
and others, ahead of the calendar 
novelties, that must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

his same class of goods is on 
sale now in many of the large city 
stores at from $4 to $s. 

e are also showing a great 
line at $2 and $2.50. These are 
distinctive styles and entirely new. 
For seven months we have been 
planning for this season, and as a 
result,we practically have acorner 
on all of the real good things. 

The way this store is playing 
the game, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to sell as many Oxfords as 
any two stores in the city. 

e have prepared for this, and 
we must do it, and the only way 
that we can doit is by showing 
styles that are exclusive, and by 
offering such big values that you 
cannot fail to take notice. 

If you are in a position to trade 
where you wish, there is no reason 
why you should not take advan- 
tage of the good things that are 
here for you, 

Whatever you may do, don’t buy 
a pair of low shoes this Spring 
until you have seen our stock, 

THIELBAR’S 
121 South Adams Street, 


Peoria, Ill. 

















A Good Ad Except in the Parentheti. 
cal Statement, Which Probably Does 


Not Convey the Idea Intended. 
From the Evening Star, Washing- 
ton; D.C. 





Don’t Sleep ona 
Musty Feather 
Pillow. 


If the old feathers are put in our 
renovating cylinder, with the pad- 
dles to distribute the feathers and 
the hot steam to thoroughly 
cleanse them and then dried by 
hot air, and further cleaned by 
draughts of fresh air (which is 
OUR process, and we believe the 
only one used in the city), your 
feathers will be as good as new. 

W. B. MOSES & SONS, 
F Street, cor. 11th, 
Washington, D.C. 











The Wasp-like End of a Campaign 
Against Street Signs. 


: 
We Took Down 

Our Signs 

Saturday 


as ordered —is there any less 
smoke on that account, or do the 
slaughter houses smell less 
strong ? 

Consult us about our 
electric signs. 
WISCONSIN ELECTRICAL 

CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Frank J. Morawetz, President, 
460 Broadway, 
Madison, Wis. 





new 











What You-.Get and How Much You 
Pay For It. From. the Danbury 
(Conn.) News. 





To-morrow’s 
Menu at 
Blake’s, 


11.30 a.m, until 8 p.m.—3oc, 
Mock Turtle Soup 
Chicken Pot Pie 
Small Sirloin Steak, Onions 
Liver and Bacon 
Lamb Stew, Green Peas 

,, Boston Baked Beans 
Ribs Beef, Yorkshire Pudding 
Potatoes, Natural 
Macaroni, Augritan 
Bread and Butter Pudding, 
Brandy Sauce 
Tea and Coffee 
WOOSTER SQUARE, 
Danbury, Conn. 
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Making a Strong Point and a Logical|From the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press. 











Argument. From the Butte (Mont.) ao 


Evening News. 








The Point 


in a nutshell—the difference 
between the electric irons that 
we sell and others you may buy, 
lies IN THE POINT. 

The heat units in our irons 
are carried to the extreme point 
of the iron and the body of the 
iron follows the point. 

The point smooths the way 
for the rest of the iron and pre- 
vents all “‘puckering” of the 

oods to be ironed. Price, $4.00. 
i dollar a month will buy one. 

BUTTE ELECTRIC & 
POWER CO., 
tor East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 





“Seconds” 


Always Has a 


Sound. 





Bargain 





Women’s Lisle 
Stockings. 


You'll want cool, thin Lisle 
Stockings this Summer, won’t 
you? Gow is the time to save 
on their cost. 
asc. STOCKINGS, SECONDS, 

6 PAIRS 75c. 

Fine black lisle; at this rate 
only 124c. a pair—a remarkable 

rice for this always wanted 
Reminee hosiery. on’ t miss 
such a saving. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& CLOTHIER 


Philadelphia, Pa, 











From the Philadelphia Evening Bulle. 


tin, 








LeBrou’s Poultry 


Department. 


Special Sale 
co WHITE LEGHORN 
ENS AND PULLETS, 


Best laying strain. From 
thoroughbred breeding plant. 
Party retiring. I have arranged 
for entire let, and being too 
many to hold for their value, I 
will sell in lots to suit at 

$1.25 EACH 

Greatest Bargain in Poultry 
ever offered:in Philadelphia 

Stock can be seenin my Poul- 





Does Your Baby 
Cry Nights for 
Food ? 


The electric milk warmer is a 
life saver for baby, and a sleep 
saver for tired parents compelled 
to serve baby at any hour—day 
or night. Four minutes warms 
the milk at acost of about 1-3 of 
a cent. 

BINGHAMTON LIGHT, 

HEAT & POWER CO., 
172 Washington Street. 








A Good One from the Washington 


J.) 


Star, 








Run for the Witch 
Hazel Bottle 


when any little accident happens 
at your house. bump ora 
bruise, or a scratch or a burn, or 
any of the hundred things that 
might happen in any home any 
day. There’s nothing quite so 
handy, reliable or dependable as 
ANEWALT’S WITCH 
HAZEL. 
Keep a bottle by you. Quarts, 
on pints, 25¢.; pints, 5c. 
ottles refilled for 35c., 20c., 10c. 
ANEWALT’S PHARMACY, 
140 S. Main Street, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Second National Bank Building. 








A Step-Lively Tone and a_ Timely 
Subject. 








You’ll Want to 
Use Your Car 


in another month, Is it ready? 
If not send us word at once (tele- 
phone 333) and we will give it 
immediate attention. e are 
prepared to repair or readjust all 
makes of autos. DO IT RIGHT, 
and right away. Later there will 
be a rush and you'll have to take 
your turn, 


PYRAMID MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY., 
Alex McLean, ‘Manager. 
314 Main St., Danbury. 


try Department. A ‘ 
All leading varieties in stock, gency for. 
Eggs for hatching, Pope-Hartford’s, Buicks, 
LEBROU'S, Peerless. 
No. 6N. r3th Street, ‘ . sa 
Philadelphia, Pa. ’ Supplies and Repairing. 
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BUSINESS SUGGESTIONS AND ADVERTISING. 
APRIL—CLEARANCE TIME, 








April is the time to engineer 
sales—to clear out the old winter 
stocks and make room for the in- 
coming spring and summer goods. 
lf you haven't cleared out things 
fairly well in March put on ex- 
tra steam and make a strenuous 
effort to do so during the first 
days of April. Inaugurate a 
“General Clearance Sale,” “A 
Pre-spring Reduction,” etc. 

If March has left you well pre- 
pared for spring business “A 
House-Furnishing Sale” is a good 
business producer. ‘Lhe country 
over. May first seems to have been 
accepted as a “moving day.” It’s 
the clearance time at home and 
you can take advantage of the 
conditions. 

Every housewife will want a 
lot of new things when she moves 


and a ‘“House-furnishing Sale” 
will make good. 
Conduct these sales in such 


parts of your store that the new 
spring faricies, which should be 
attractively displayed, will be 
noted. Have your new millinery, 
dress goods, etc., prominently 
displayed for the bargain seekers’ 
advantage. 

The necessity and inclination to 
buy at your “House-furnishing 
Sale” will bring the women to 
your store, and she'll miss none 
of the new styles while purchas- 
ing needables, and all your de- 
partments will benefit. 

In conjunction with the 
“House-furnishing Sale” others 
can be profitably engineered. The 
“House-furnishing Sale” will 
provide the incentive to come to 
your store while the prices in the 
“Millinery,” “Dress Goods,” or 
other sales provide extra 
business. Reduction sales in 
conjunction with the ‘House- 
_ furnishing Sale” are not, how- 
ever, absolutely essential, because 
there is sufficient material in the 
new spring creations to obtain a 
woman’s attention without quot- 
ing reduction prices; however, 
these talks on your new spring 


will 


stocks and the announcement of 
your spring openings should fol- 
low a sale that can continue for a 
week or more. A “House-furnish- 
ing Sale” is only suggested as a 
logical reason for having a sale. 
If your winter stocks are not 


thoroughly cleared, April is a 
good time to run a “Bargain 
Lane,” “Clear Up Sale of Left- 
overs,” etc. With a sale of this 


character the prices would be so 
low that attention would certainly 
be attracted. 

In regard to spring openings a 
different one might be exploited 
each day. Sunday could profit- 
ably mention the formal opening 
of the Millinery Exhibit, in con- 
junction, of course, .with the week 
sale. Monday speaks of the new 
dress goods, silks, ete., Tuesday, 
the latest in spring outer gar- 
ments, coats, jackets, etc. Now 
is a good time of the year to 
utilize a mailing list profitably. 
To every name on your charge 
account list send an announce- 
ment of the various spring open- 
ings. These announcements should 
be made formal to add every ap- 
pearance of style. A good ap- 
pearing announcement impresses 
one that the exhibit will really 
be something worth viewing and 
consequently the attendance will 
be larger than if your announce- 
ments were written or printed as 
a regular advertisement. Then 
the exhibits. All dress goods 
should be attractively displayed 
on forms; the cloth can be so 
draped that it has the appearance 
of a made gown. This permits 
a woman to see the goods just as 
they will look when made up into 
garments. The more stylish and 
impressive the atmosphere of 
your general exhibit the better 
the results. The decorations 
should be of delicate shades, 
simple and chaste, rather than 
elaborate and gaudy. Suggest 
spring in every way possible and 
don’t neglect to make as much of 
your merchandise as possible, 
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Duplicate 


ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
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